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The publication in the fall of 1955 of this much- 
needed reference work marks the completion of a 
monumental project begun five years ago by a group 
of twelve dedicated scholars headed by Professor 
Lefferts A. Loetscher, the eminent church historian 
of the faculty of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Such a new, contemporary encyclopedia is needed 
because of the discovery of new source material, the 
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rise of new presuppositions and techniques, both in 
scholarly research and in the practical strategies of 
church administration and parish work, far-reach- 
ing cultural and social changes which have altered 
in important ways both the contents and the struc- 
ture of theological disciplines, and a multitude of 
new institutions and personalities. 


AND NOW . .. that the volumes are ready for publication the Religious Book Club is offering them without 
charge to new members who wish fo try the advantages of Club service for a year, such advantages as NO DUES 


e NO FEES ¢ NO MINIMUM NUMBER OF BOOKS TO BUY ¢ FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS BRING- 
ING NEWS OF ALL THE NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS ¢ TOP QUALITY BOOKS AS CLUB SELECTIONS ¢ 
AN ORDER FORM WITH EACH BULLETIN SO YOU CAN CHOOSE THE BOOKS YOU REALLY NEED ¢ 
MEMBERSHIP CONTINUES AS LONG AFTER YOUR FIRST YEAR AS YOU FIND IT USEFUL ¢ HAND- 
SOME, VALUABLE BOOKS (LIKE THE 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
WHICH PRESENT MEMBERS ARE NOW RECEIVING AS A BONUS) WHEN YOU DECIDE TO ACCEPT 
CLUB SELECTIONS — ONE FREE BONUS BOOK WITH EVERY FOUR CLUB SELECTIONS PURCHASED. 


IMPORTANT SAVINGS TO MEMBERS — In addition to the gift you re- 
ceive when you join the Club, and bonus books when you pur- 
chase Club Selections, you are frequently able to save money 
in buying the Club Selections themselves, since they are never 
priced higher than the regular publisher’s price and are some- 
times priced lower. The few cents charged for postage and 
shipping may be saved, if you wish, by paying in advance. The 
prices of Club Selections vary, depending on the size of each 
book, but average around $3.00. As a concrete example of the 
important savings you can make, members of the Club who 
buy four Club Selections before the end of the year will receive 
six books with a total value of $30.45 and they will pay only 
$13.85! Members are not obligated to take these books, of 
course, since they always have complete freedom of chioce: 
the Club simply recommends the book its editors believe is the 
most helpful or interesting for the month and members decide 
whether or not it suits their needs. 

MEMBERSHIP WITHOUT OBLIGATION—We believe you will find this the 
most practical and economical way to find and buy the books 
you need. You can try it for a year, without obligation to buy 
books, simply by filling in and returning the coupon provided 
on this page. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, Dept. EC-2 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11,N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me 
at once my free copy of 20th CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE and the monthly RBC 
BULLETIN. I am not obligated to purchase any books. I will 
let you know promptly whenever I do not want the monthly 
Club Selection. If I decide to purchase Club Selections I am 
to receive an additional free book as a bonus for every four 
Club Selections I choose. 


Mr. 
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Mrs. 
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munions which take place when no ab- 4 
normal conditions require them and{ 
when daily Evening Prayer is neglected: 
on the same evening. | 

Catholics believe that it was under} 


the whole Church gave up Evening 
Communions. Our Book of Commonr 


of emergency... 


4 


L. F. ELLSBREE 
BRIGHTON, MASS.¥ 


Margaret P. Ingle shows consider-} 
able common sense and quotes convinc-#} 
ingly from the Bible and the Prayer) 
Book. Her propositions are tenable 
enough until she writes in the fourth! 
paragraph of her letter: 

“If the Anglo-Catholics prefer the¢ 
Romish usages, often full of dogmatic; 
non-essentials, why do not they honestlyy 
‘call a spade a spade’ and take their: 
stand under the Pope’s banner instead 
of trying to break down our PROTES>3+ 
TANT EPISCOPAL Church?” , 

In the first place, it is well known 
that the issues which keep the Angli-+ 


° 9 can and Roman iret apart are 
not “‘non-essentials” ... 
The Little Chur ch That Ss Secondly, since Margaret Ingle quotes) 


ae 99 tices and disciplines in “A Table ofl 
Always Round the Corner Fasts” (Prayer Book, Page XXXV). 
If she does not recognize the author 1 


ity of the Prayer Book in these, ag 

: well as other clearly defined disciplines? 

A dream ... a worthy dream .. . that for a place to worship and pray and practices, then she should do asi 
she suggests others should do, i.e., “cal! 
a spade a spade” and take her stanc! 
under the banner of Protestantism © 
simon pure, “instead of trying to break. 


... yet a dream that cannot seem to come true. The reason? Lack of funds. 


For 75 years, the A.C.B.F.C,, through its revolving fund, has been lending 


money to build new Episcopal churches and make improvements on exist- down” the Catholic faith as held by 
the Anglican Communion, of which “ous} 
ing ones. PROTESTANT EPISCOPAIG 

CHURCH” is an integral part. if 


Only through the wonderful support of hundreds of clergymen and (MRS.) KATHERINE ANDREWS% 
laymen has this splendid work been possible. 


Has it been a worthy undertaking? One look at the dozens of letters Certainly I, an Anglo-Catholic, ddj 
z a Phas : } ; not believe it is a sin to eat beforay 
filled with deep gratitude in our files tells the joyful story. It is letters like Communion, but I do believe that, buy 


- au fasting before the Holy Eucharist, ona! 
these that make our efforts so gratifying. enters the church with both bodily ana) 
spiritual desire to partake of the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
built. The A.C.B.F.C. is constantly receiving requests for help—requests we EDWARD THORNTOM/ 

FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y}> 


There are still so many “little churches round the corner” waiting to be 


do not like to put aside or turn down. There is an urgent need to increase 


Your remarks about the Lord’s Sup; 


our revolving fund to meet these worthy applications : 
§ tunc worthy applications. per, not the Lord’s Breakfast, are silly 


May we enlist yowr aid to help us go on with this good work : to me and 2 great many eae 

y Your arc Pus g s good work . . . so that Church people that I have talked with j 
these little “churches round the corner” may become beautiful realities? about your remarks. I presume you de} 
. - not believe in the Real Presence in thip 

Full details may be obtained by writing to the address below. Blessed Sacrament or else you would? 


rl 


7) 


want to go early in the morning t 
receive the Spiritual Food after a good) 
preparation beforehand and not on :|s 


AMERICAN CHURCH a 


LOS ANGELES, = yi 


Mrs. Ingle accuses Anglo-Catholic? 

f U ; L D i N G Fr U N D C OMM | S S | O N of preferring “Romish usages, often ful i" 
of dogmatic non-essentials.” The lasiff: 

phrase is contradictory of itself. A dog ; 

170 Remsen Street Brooklyn 1, N. Y. ma cannot be non-essential. But wha} 

strikes me as most interesting is thif 

implication that Anglo-Catholics attac( 
Evening Communions because they folk 
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low “Romish usages.” As a matter of 
fact, I’m sure that there are many 
Anglo-Catholics who favor evening cele- 
brations of the Holy Eucharist where 
necessary. And those Anglo-Catholics 
that criticize said Eucharists certainly 
cannot be accused of being ‘“Romish,” 
since Rome herself approves of evening 
Mass where conditions warrant it. 


STEPHEN W. ROMAN, JR. 
DIOCESE OF LONG ISLAND 


If Margaret P. Ingle means exactly 
what she says about following “the ex- 
ample of Jesus Himself” with regard 
to the institution of the Holy Com- 
munion, she will have to act accord- 
ingly. 

There were no women present on 
that occasion and there were no Gospel, 
Epistle, pews, kneeling, choir, altar 
(such as we have today), Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Service of Holy Commun- 
jon (such as we have today) ... 

No one who loves Our Lord will ever 
disparage, ridicule or minimize the de- 
votional practice of Fasting Commun- 
ion in honor of His Sacred Body and 
Blood (See Article XXXIV). 

The objection to Evening Commun- 
ions today is to instances of necessity. 
It also points out the neglect of the 
‘ordered, or at least implied, daily ob- 
servance of Evening Prayer on such 
occasions. 

H. J. MAINWARING 
WOLLASTON, MASS. 


It is both interesting and amusing 
to read the many letters now appearing 
in the Church press relative to Eve- 
ning Communion. I have no intention 
of becoming involved in the contro- 
versy, but wish to express an humble 
opinion. Darwell Stone, an eminent 
theologian of the English Church wrote, 
“The Eucharist was instituted in the 
evening at the Last Supper. No indica- 
tion is given as to the hour of the cele- 
brations at Jerusalem in the earliest 
days of the Church.” 

We have to remember that in the 
New Testament times and for many 
years afterwards Sunday was not a 
holiday from work, many Christians 
were slaves and there was no public 
observance of Sunday. Therefore many 
Christians would have found it utterly 
impossible to get to an early service on 
Sunday morning by our standards. The 
day began at sunset; the evening was 
the first part of the day... 

Our Church forefathers attended the 
Eucharist early in the day, whether 
that meant before midnight or soon 
after dawn is immaterial. For 15 cen- 
turies there was no other morning serv- 
ice. There is nothing sacrosanct about 
the hour of 8 orll... 

I do not wish to assume the role of 
the prophetic or interpreter of dreams. 

am, however, convinced that it is 
largely due to the fact that the Church 
of Rome is now having Evening Mass, 
that it is permissible for us to have 
Evening Communion. When will the 
Anglican Communion be loyal to her 
own rites and ceremonies and cease 
aping someone else? 

(THE REV.) ARTHUR M. DUNSTAN 
WARREN, R. I. 


> WIDER SCOPE URGED 


I have been interested in reading your 
magazine and I appreciate its usefulness 
as a report of Church affairs. However, 
I feel it would gain in interest if the 
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. she is a refugee from Commu- 
nism. Her parents chose freedom— 
but making a new home in a new 
country means sacrifice and priva- 
tion. She wears threadbare dresses, 
and seldom has enough to eat. She 
needs clothing and food and en- 
couragement. 


Hilde’s bewildering new world 


HILDE is a charming little girl 
with fair hair and blue eyes. She 
was six last April 4, but she is small 
and frail in health. She has a sunny 
disposition and loves to play, 
though she has no toys now and no 
place to play except in the one 
small room that her family occu- 
pies in a refugee shelter in Ham- 
burg 

It is a foregin place to her—a 
home that hardly resembles her old 
home. All the familiar things were 
left behind—her dresses, her toys, 
the soft beds, the little dog. Her 
father no longer has a store she 
can visit and she no longer sees 
her little friends. 

How hard it is to explain to her 
why she must live in this bare ref- 
ugee shelter, unheated and un- 
painted, where everyone is a 
stranger, where a spool of thread is 
a luxury for her mother, where 
sheets are unknown, where every 
piece of wood or scrap of cloth is 
precious! Her father has finally 


found work as a locksmith, but his 
salary barely takes care of their 
basic needs. 

What can you do? For only $10 
a month, $120 for a year, you can 
sponsor Hilde or a child like her 
and send packages of food and 
clothing, sheeting and shoes, knit- 
ting yarn and yard goods—which 
will help immeasurably! Through 
the Save the Children Federation, 
you can have the items “your” child 
needs, purchased and delivered in 
your name. Shopping is done by the 
Federation in quantity and at less 
cost than you would pay. You may 
correspond with “your” child and 
his family so that your generous 
material aid becomes part of a 
larger gift of understanding and 
friendship. Please sponsor a child 
now. You may do so as an individ- 
ual; or perhaps your society or club 
will want to combine efforts to help 
a child. Please fill out and mail 
the coupon right away! 


SCF National Sponsors include: Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Mark W. Clark, 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, James A. Farley, Herbert Hoover, 


Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D.D., Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, 

Gladys Swarthout, Thomas J. Watson, Mrs. Wendell L. Willkie. 
ee ee ne ee Ln de On ne he 
I I 
1 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION I 
I Carnegie Endowment International Center, United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. I 
| e I would like to sponsor a needy child in [] Western Germany, {] Finland, (] France, I 
| 0 Greece, (J Korea, or () where the need is greatest. I will pay $120 for one year. Enclosed ri 

is payment for (] the full year, or (] $30 for the first quarter, or (1 $10 for the first 
I month. Please send me the child’s name, story and picture. | 
| e@ I cannot sponsor a child, but I would like to help by enclosing my gift of $ es, | 
. NAME I 
i 1 
| ADDRESS i 
| CITY. ZONE____STATE I 
I Contributions are deductible from federal income tax. ECN-6 § 
nn i eee 
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magazine would discuss: family affairs 
as well, in relation to the Church. 

The current topics in the newspapers 
about immodesty in women’s clothes; || 
women in business and no one to look : 
after the children; custom of training 
drum majorettes—is it desirable or good || 
for modest girls?; beauty queens in | 
grotesque costumes—many candidates 
of questionable morals; girls educated ||) 
like boys with no basic home arts or ' 
handcrafts or knowledge of child care; 
confused attitude toward the sexes in . 
288 Years of Service schools; no religion in schools; no future : 
for superior merit in education, as the 

A standards are set for the inferior type |) 

Well Geguu td Wal Doue of student; a realization that other coun- . 
tries have solved these problems better : 
Monsieur Dior and his brethren are not the only group than we have: notably Switzerland; poor f | 
interested in the New Look. The modern world changes so nutrition in America: dangerous proc- \) 
rapidly that “new looks” appear almost daily. Clergymen essing of foods, chemicals in the water 
and seminarians ought to be aware of the changes which supply, ete. 


have taken place recently in their financial status. T believe the Church should have an. 
Social Security has altered the picture and the minister of opinion on these everyday subjects. 
the future will have a chance to have a future. It is, how- Ay. PR [ 
ever, mandatory for the clergyman to provide protection MAR ODY | 
for his family during the intervening years between now PRINCETON, MASS. . 
and retirement and thus complete his security program. \f 
Intelligent clergymen will do well to take a good look at > NAME CHANGE f 
the “new look”. Young ministers would be wise to survey The many letters regarding our? | 
the changing scene with care. Well begun is half-done! Chureh’ s name have failed to point out || 
The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund will cheerfully assist you a “non= partisan” reason for change || vf . 
in adjusting yourself to this “new look”. All you have to do other than the cumbersome length of * 
Bo wine $e the present title. They have overlooked |) 
7 the fact that the expression, “Protestant ; ‘| 
PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND Episcopal,” no longer serves the original |) 
A : urpose of distinguishing us as a partic- -) 
Alexander Mackie, President aie body. eu & 
Rittenh H lIohia 3, Pa. The term was adequate in 1789, when My) | 
ove Square, Philade ph ae Rome was the only other episcopal 


© church in this Ce etant but now we are » 

Bs? . . = confronted wit ethodist Episcopa- -) 
1717, Two hundred Thirty-eight Years 1955 lians, Reformed Episcopalians and oth- | 
ers which have an episcopal form of i) 
government without using the term in 1)” 
their body’s title. i 
I noticed that an Orthodox publica- - 
tion calls us “Episcopalians” in the 2 


English section, but uses the term, | 
AS (} ( LATE D PA R | \) HE \ “Anglican Episcopal,” in the Greek see- -_ 


tion, apparently to distinguish us from 7 


ANNOUNCES A FOURTH BROCHURE bodies referred to above. } 
By substituting “Anglican” for “Prot- «7 

estant” in our title, we would achieve ? 

G s s the result of (1) making known which i 

f Protestant episcopal church we are,:) 

(2) declaring our Protestant (i. e., non--) 

Roman) nature without emphasizing it, : 


ats : : : : F and (3) witnessing to our participation > 
This is another in a series dealing with the life and work in the heritage and fellowship of a great, | 
of the Parishes of the Episcopal Church. It is most useful worldwide Communion. 
for Schools of Religion, Adult Education Classes, Discussion LAWRENCE N. CRUMB iif 


LOS ALTOS, CALIF. |), 
Groups and for those who are bereaved. i) 


> LOSS DEPLORED 


Other brochures by The Associated Parishes Bor some time the Gauecr clas soma? y 
not been carried on the cover of your 


magazine 


THE PARISH EUCHARIST For example, green should be used for ! | 
Trinity. But you are using purple! 
HOLY BAPTISM CONFIRMATION This seems a loss, as this policy was; 


an excellent one. 
(MRS.) W. W. ROBARDS | 
all brochures 35 cents per copy; SANFORD, N, C.) 


25 cents per copy in quantities of 10 > OUTSTANDING RECORD 


or more postpaid. I have just finished reading the ar-' 


ticle on “Closing a Colorado Gap.” It! 


- A was particularly interesting to me, as\\. 
Associated Parishes, Inc Hae detec eee 
J ° visit to that state. 
I only wish that the authoress hadi| 
6 North Carroll Street Madison 3, Wisconsin taken the space to explain that: ; 


e The man who organized the East] 
Side mission now a-building in Colorado if 
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lpArVCTACE | PRIDE IS THE 
| BACKSTAGE | cardinal sin. There 
are times, however, when people can look 
back on some of their accomplishments 
and say objectively that a good job was 
done—and at the same time not be pride- 
ful. Pictured here are Charles Moss and 
The Rev. William S. Lea who played an 
important part in providing you and 
other readers of HCnews with news of 
General Convention in our last issue. Dr. 
Lea headed our reporting team, using his 
quarters at the Halekulani Hotel as a 
convention press room out of which flowed 
cabled news that filled seven pages in our 
last issue. Simultaneously, in Lafayette, 
Indiana, at our printers, was set up a tem- 
porary news room which handled this 
copy along with pictures flown from Ha- 
waii just moments before actual press 
time. The result: Copies of HCnews were 
in Honolulu and read by people who only 
72 hours earlier had been responsible for 
the action that issue reported. Likewise, 
the fourteen pages in this issue which 
provide a complete report of the 58th 
General Convention reach you in record 


CBSE Ne Re ies ean Clifford P. Morehouse 18 
RAT OT RN ete TOS Rar Ralph K. Bishop 20 
EETDERS@22 ee Inside Front Cover 


time. The work of our General Conven- 
tion reporting team and the manner in 
which our news department handled this 
news deserves a whole lot better than a 
pat on the back; it was a good job— 
well done. 
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bar that holds 8 coat hangers (or 16 coat 
hooks) per running foot. 2 ft., 3 ft., and 
4 ft. units mount individually or interlock 
to make continuous racks of any length and 
capacity. Mount at any height—to accom- 
modate various age groups. i 
Strong, fireproof, clean, sanitary and in- 
expensive. Heavy gauge welded steel ‘‘U” 
forms finished in gray baked enamel. 
Write for Bulletin OT-119 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
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ADVERTISING is a public 
servant ... used in the 
public interest! 


ALL 
ACKS 


Springs under the name of the “Chapel 
of the Holy Spirit,” and nursed it 
through agonizing times of indecision 
and indifference to the point where it 
can’t miss... 

e The man who organized the South 
Side Mission, now named the “Chapel 
of Our Saviour,” and held together a 
Church School of 200 in private homes 
until such time as suitable space could 
be acquired (and it has been), and will 
turn over to the incoming vicar a thriv- 
ing, pulsating chapel... ; 

e The man who is chaplain to Epis- 
copal students at Colorado College and 
has done such a job that students glow 
when they talk about it... 

e The man and his lovely wife, who 
together have organized, refurnished 
and equipped a Canterbury House which 
is practically a Student Center and in 
part of which they live ... and all of 
this in three years’ time. 

That man is the Rev. Scott Frantz. 
He and his wife, Betty, are a great pair. 
I wish their names could have been 
mentioned. 

(THE REV.) CHARLES R. C. DAUGHERTY 
LEONARDTOWN, MD. 


> LAUDS EDITORIAL 


May I add my thanks to that of many 
others for your editorial in the Aug. 7 
issue on the “New Curriculum” series 
and for your plan to print several ar- 
ticles on this subject. 

The importance of Christian educa- 
tion demands the best thinking and ma- 
terials the Church can provide for its 
youth and adults. Some of the assump- 
tions underlying the presentation of 
the new series are open to serious ques- 
tioning and every available means to 
analyze them in public discussion should 
be pursued. 

Your publication will be of great value 
to the Church in helping to make possi- 
ble for clergy and laity a thorough 
analysis and discussion of the assump- 
tions and techniques involved in the 
Seabury Series. 


(THE REV.) JOHN H. KEENE 
MADISON, WISC. 


> LAUDS JEWISH ARTICLES 


Leon Bloy, French Catholic novelist 
and philosopher, referred to Anti-Sem- 
itism as “the most horrible slap in the 
face suffered in the ever continuing Pas- 
sion of Our Lord ... because He suffers 
it on His Mother’s face and at the hands 
of the Christians.” 

The slap comes from two directions. 
First, there are the Jew-haters of many 
varieties. Secondly, there are the Jew- 
lovers, who would never think of “of- 
fending our Jewish neighbors” by pre- 
senting to them the claims of Our Lord. 
(The words in quotation marks are those 
of a great Episcopal layman, Charles 
Taft, at the Evanston conference last 
year.) 

In this regard, let me congratulate 
you on your May issue, in which you 
devoted two articles to this subject. 

(PROF,) EMMANUEL M. GITLIN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


mmr CATHEDRAL STUDIOWW...Y 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damask, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
G Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c¢. Miss Mackrille, 3720 Williams Lane, 
Chevy Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


“@Warillonic Bells« 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 


The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a _ voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “‘Carillonic Bells.”’ Let us ip 
tell you how—write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
31B28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*Carillonic Bells’’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 


300d Church Seati 


ar “Studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N. J. I 


ALTAR HANGI 
Ne ae 


ar Fi THT hl EMBROIDERY (Uf 
Mild 


A wide range of materials and designs, 
created in our own workrooms, make these 
patterns unique. Fine brocades, rayon 
damasks, Bembergs are worked by skilled 
personnel of long experience in gold 
thread with matching gold fringe. We 
are glad to send samples of materials 
on request. 


Write Dept. LC, for catalog and information. 


H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 


1907 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 


When writing to advertisers 
please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Reflections Behind the W heel 


WHEN I TRY to reflect on the experi- 
PART I ence of driving, on the way other people 
drive as well as the way I drive, I find myself com- 
pelled to think in terms of one of the most ancient of 
all the distinctions beloved of the great philosophers. 

Plato used to talk about the difference between 
knowledge and opinion; the great St. Augustine 
called it the difference between science and wisdom; 
I would prefer to distinguish between skill and judg- 
ment, but although the words are different the under- 
lying ideas are the same. 

Skill is knowing how to do things. To some extent 
it can be taught, and to some extent it depends on a 
kind of gift or knack. Skill is highly specialized; there 
are many different skills. This man is a skillful 
yachtsman, that man a skillful pianist, another is a 
good carpenter, and another a brilliant ball player. 
There are many skills, but few of us possess many of 
them to any marked degree. Most people, however, 
combine a quite large number of moderate skills. 


Judgment is very different. It is not highly spe- 
cialized. The man who possesses good judgment 
will display this valuable quality in one area of 
life after another. It cannot exactly be taught, but 
we can nevertheless put ourselves in the way of 
acquiring it. It is the result of a rather quiet and 
reflective attitude towards life, the product of 
thoughtfulness and observation. 


It is perhaps above all the virtue of what I might 
call the philosophical kind of man, who need not, of 
course, be a philosopher. If skill is the ability to do 
things, judgment is the capacity to determine what 
is and what is not worth doing, the discretion that 
keeps a man in his active life well within the limits 
of his own skill. 

The importance of this distinction can be traced in 
every department of life. It might even be said that 
the fundamental malady of our modern civilization 
is an insidious combination of too much skill with too 
little judgment. Nowadays we know how to do so many 
things that are not really worth doing. Indeed, we can 
do so many things which would once have been thought 
impossible that men are tempted to suppose that they 
can do anything and everything that occurs to them, 
if only they try hard enough. The result is that we use 
all our skills to the uttermost and again and again 
try to press them beyond their limitations. 


It is because he has more skill than judgment 
that modern man finds himself about all com- 
pelled to become skillful in the art of negotiating 
crises, and he seems to be most skillful of all in 
the invention of more and more new forms of 
danger and catastrophe. 
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Of course we need skill as well as judgment, but it 
is on balance better and safer to have more judgment 
and less skill than to have more skill and less judg- 
ment. The merely skillful man will always tend reck- 
lessly to press and test his skill to the uttermost. His 
lack of the faculty of judgment will usually give him 
an absurd self-confidence and a ridiculous optimism. 

Your unskillful man of judgment, however, will 
have the good sense to be aware of his comparative 
lack of skill, and to take his limitations carefully into 
account in working out his pattern of action and 
behavior. 


Too Many Drivers 


We frankly acknowledge in principle that a license 
to drive an automobile is a privilege, not one of the 
basic, undeniable rights of man. The applicant for 
such a license is called upon to pass'a test before it is 
conferred upon him. Unfortunately what is tested is 
his skill rather than his judgment. 

When I passed such a test myself all that was 
tested was my ability to carry out certain simple 
operations. Was I able to undertake the mysterious 
maneuver rather prettily entitled ‘parallel parking?’ 
Could I start the car on a hill without allowing it to 
run backwards in the process ?—-and so on and so on. 
Of course I could do all of these things. Most people 
can, after a little practice. And so I became the 
licensed driver of an automobile. 


The point is that no attempt was made to dis- 
cover whether or not I had the necessary faculty 
of judgment and discretion. Of course any at- 
tempt to discover whether a man has judgment or 
not, and to ascertain the extent of his judgment, 
would require a new kind of testing. We should 
have to consult the psychologist about this. 


This is a risky thing to do—perhaps the man of 
judgment, indeed, would prefer to refrain from doing 
it—for many of the psychological tests and question- 
naires which seem to have become a so familiar ele- 
ment of modern life are of very doubtful value. Never- 
theless I think it would be possible to devise tests 
which would enable us to determine whether any 
particular person is likely to display the virtues of 
judgment and discretion while driving. 

I believe that if we tested would-be drivers for 
judgment and skill we should end up with far fewer 
drivers than we have at present. Possibly even some 
very skillful drivers would fail to pass the test. 


Too Many Laws 


In the eighth century B.C., a certain Chinese prime 
minister wrote to an ancient Chinese philosopher to 
consult him about the art of government. In his reply 
the philosopher referred to a then ancient proverb, 
even in his day hallowed by its antiquity: “When a 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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COMING EVENTS 


(D, diocesan or district; P, provincial; R, regional; N, national) 


DATE 


Oct. 3-4 


Oct. 3-5 


Oct. 3-8 


Tues. 
Oct. 4 


Oct. 4-6 


Wed. 


Oct. 5-6 


Oct. 11-12 


Wed. 


Oct. 12 


Oct. 12-13 


Oct, 12-14 


Thurs. 
Oct. 13 


Fri. 
Oct. 14 


Oct. 14-15 


Oct. 14-16 


Sat. 
Oct. 15 


a 


LOCATION 
ABC radio 


Detroit, Mich 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
Sycamore, III. 


North Conway, N. H. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
Richmond, Va. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Texas 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buckeystown, Md. 
Kenilworth, Il. 
Salmon, Idaho 


Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Lake of the Ozarks, 


Kaiser, Mo. 
ABC-TV network 
Channel 7 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
State College, Pa. 


Sycamore, Ill. 


Streator, Ill. 


Lake Orion, Mich. 
Charleston, S. C, 
Danville, Ill. 


Charleston, S. C, 


Rockford, Il. 


"Baltimore, Md. 


Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 


EVENT 


(N) “Doing the Truth”. Dean Jas. 
A, Pike. 10:15 P.M. 


(D) Southern wardens’ 
ence. All Saints’ Church, 


D) Annual convocation 


(D) Clergy conterence. Leader: 
Bishop Mason. McLaren Center. 


(N) Clergy seminar on Alcohol- 
ism. “Alcoholism, Education, and 
the Churches.” Speakers: Dr. 
Raymond McCarthy, Dr. A. Gio- 
vanageli, Dr. N. Brody, Rev. R. 
MacFarlane, Eastern Slope Inn. 


(R) College clergy conference. 
Leader: Rey. Sam_ Wylie. 

(D) ¢ Clergy conference, Roslyn 
Conference Center. 


confer- 


ne 


(D) Clergy and wives conference. 
Cranbrook School. 


(N) Workshop for camp leaders. 
Div. of Christian Ed., NCC. 

(N) Executive Committee, United 
Church Women. 

(N) Executive Committee, Broad- 
casting and Film Comm., NCC 
(D) Clergy conference. Confer- 
ence Center. 


(N) General Board meeting, NCC, 


(R) College clergy conference. 
Claggett Center. 


(D) Woman’s Aux. area confer- 
ence. Church of Holy Comforter. 


(D) Annual convocation. Speak- 
er: Bishop Hubbard. Church of 
Redeemer, 


(D) Laymen’s conference. Talbot 
Hall. 


(D) Episcopal Churchmen annual 
meeting. Roslyn Conf, Center, 
(D) Episcopal Churchmen fall 
conference. Arrowhead Lodge, 
(N) “Dean Pike.” Very Rev. Jas. 
A. Pike. 1:30-2 P.M., EDST. 


(D) Annual convention. All Saints’ 
Cathedral. 


(N) ACU annual banquet. Speak- 
er: Bishop John Daly. Fifth Ave. 
Hotel. 

(D) Woman’s Aux. annual meet- 
ing. St. Paul’s Church. 

(R) College clergy conference. 
Penn. State Univ. 

(D) Parish Life conference for 


clergy and wives. McLaren Cen- 
ter, 


(D) Woman’s Aux. area confer- 
ence. Speakers: Bishop Burrill and 
Mrs. Arthur Sherman. Christ 
Church. 


(D) Woman’s Aux. convocation. 
St. Alfred’s Church. 


(D) Fall clergy conference. St. 
Michael’s Church. 


(D) Annual convention. Holy 
Trinity Church. 


(D) Institute on prevention and 
cure of the problems of childhood 
and youth, 


(D) Woman’s Aux. area confer- 
ence, Emmanuel Church, 
(D) Woman’s Aux. educational 


institute. Church of the Ascension 
and Prince of Peace. 


Durham, N, C. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


(R) College clergy conference. St. 
Phillip’s Church. 


(D) Fall clergy conference. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Middletown, Del, 


(D) Woman’s Aux. fall meeting. 
Christ Church Cathedral. 

(D) Celebration of 25th anniver- 
sary of St. Andrew’s School. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


(D) Meeting of lay commissioners. 


Buckeystown, Md. 


(D) Parish Life conference, Clag- 
gett Conference Center. 


Local radio * 


Radio, “Another Chance” with 
Peggy Wood and Cynthia Wedel. 


* See local newspaper for time and station. 
Heard in some cities on other days, 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL [SSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


State is about to perish it takes to passing many 
measures.” 


This may have been an ancient proverb nearly 
three thousand years ago but it must be one of 
the evergreen variety, for it reads almost like a 
contemporary cynicism. Too many measures! How 
well that seems to describe our modern condition. 
Laws to the left of us, laws to the right of us, 
laws in front of us, volleying at us their demands, 
shattering us with their threats. And how particu- 
larly true this is of the roads! 


Law has become, so to speak, our corporate substi- 
tute for individual judgment. It is necessarily a very 
poor substitute, because it takes no notice whatever 
of changing conditions. “Speed limit 45 miles per 1: 
hour,” reads the notice at the roadside. In some cir- 
cumstances to drive in this particular place at such ag 
speed would be reckless and insane folly. Let thes 
weather and the road conditions change, however, '|) 
and it becomes a pointless and ridiculous restriction |i 
which the average driver will find it difficult tog 
respect 

Judgment takes circumstances into account, which 4 
in the nature of the case is what law can never do. Too @ 
much law is the price we have to pay for having too ¢ 
little judgment. 

If there is too much law there is also too much 
warning. In some states the driver is warned of ani 
impending curve and a speed limit is suggested. |} 
“Dangerous curve. 15 m.p.h.’”’ The probability is that 
he will then be confronted with a gradual bend which 
any driver of even minimum skill could negotiate ¢ 
quite safely at 30 or even 40 m.p.h. 

After half a dozen experiences of this kind he be- 
gins to ignore the warnings. Then, of course, he may § 
come to a really sudden and exacting curve at which!) 
such a low speed would be highly appropriate and ¢@ 
even necessary. If he has trouble it is very largely ¥ 
the fault of the previous road signs which have cried (| 
‘Wolf’ too often. } 


difficulty of ae them. The speed laws must be d 
broken by millions of people with impunity every day. "| 
The existence of so many laws which can only be en-, 
forced in a very small minority of cases causes ant) 
unhealthy disrespect for law in general which is bad ¢/ 
for a community. | 

In these circumstances even being caught does very | 
little good. If we suppose that one case of speeding in! 


an estimate—we see at once that to be caught be-) 
comes a piece of bad luck rather than a vindication of | 
justice. i 
The man who is caught today knows that by all the; 
laws of averages he is unlikely to be caught again in) 
the next twenty years, and so the chastening experi-| 
ence entirely fails to chasten. | 


It is difficult to see what else could be done when 
we have given licenses to so many drivers who lack 
the necessary judgment, but it is certainly true 
that our speed laws are in a most irrational and 
incoherent condition, and that the mass of the 
population pay them very little respect. 
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17TH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


| Charinews 


FULL CABLED REPORTS FROM HONOLULU 


Carter’s Sion 


Missionary bishops, whose reports played role in bringing about largest missionary appropriation 


General Convention Approves 


Budget Of Nearly $7,000,000 


Holding deliberations within a mis- 
sionary district not too well known 
amongst churchmen 10 months ago— 
and whose geographical location on 
the vacation isle of the Pacific threat- 
ened to inject dreaminess into dele- 
gates through relaxation of the tropi- 
cal variety—the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church has come up 
with a budget nearly $1,000,000 
higher per year than for the last tri- 
ennium. 

It could have been larger. It could 
have totalled $8,063,271.99 annually 
for the next three years instead of 
the figure finally arrived at, $6,807,- 
947.84, which in itself is the biggest 
budget ever in the history of the 
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Church, but when sliced to one phase 
of it—missionary giving—means an 
increase of only 78 cents a year per 
communicant. (See Editorial, Pages 
28-29.) 


Considerable Disappointment 


The budget was approved by the 
Deputies only after prolonged debate 
—and there was considerable disap- 
pointment that the larger figure 
(eight million, plus), discussed for 
some time by the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Budget, was not passed. 

It was pointed out by more than 
one person that a Church which could 
send delegates to such a distant place 
as Honolulu could support a much 


larger budget than the one adopted. 

The total number of delegates and 
visitors to the 58th General Con- 
vention reached 3,300—and it was 
estimated that the trip to Hawaii 
cost for each one an average of 
$1,000. 


Missionary Work Boost 


As anticipated, the largest piece 
of the budget goes to Missionary 
Work, with Education and Promo- 
tion departments following. (See 
Breakdown on Pages 10 and 11.) 

And of the increases, the largest 
came in Missionary Work, with the 
total boost in domestic and overseas 
fields reaching $642,690.25 over last 
year. 

The increase in the Department of 
Education and Promotion, combined, 


was $275,019.26; for Miscellaneous 
Activities, $22,834; Cooperating 
Agencies, $20,000; Administrative 


Expenses, $15,908.33. 


General Convention took heed to 


FINAL CABLED REPORTS OF GENERAL CONVENTION 


idi Bishop Sherrill’s urgin approved the requested $12,000 budg- stood pat on was the figure for re- 
Reine eo cebe ain me et of the Joint Commission on tired workers—which amounted to 
operating agencies, and boosted that Approaches to Unity—denoting in- $12,500 last year. | 
division’s request by $14,000. Simi- creased interest in the field of ecu- There were decreases in only two | 
larly, but not shown in the immediate menical relations. categories — Christian Social Rela- 
budget breakdowns, the Convention The only item General Convention _ tions, $2,750 under last triennium, 


Domestic Missions 


$1,733,876.22 25.5 cents of the dollar 


This represents an increase of $342,421.15 over the fig- 
ure for 1955, which was $1,391,455.07 


General Administration 


$112,729.06 1.7 cents of the dollar 


A boost of $21,831.73 over each year of previous trien- 
nium. Parallels request cited in Budget ‘B’ 


World Relief 
$500,698.50 7.3 cents of the dollar 


An increase of only $2,000 over past triennium, way 
below figures sought in Budgets ‘B’ and ‘C’ 


Christian Education 


$425,872.50 6.2 cents of the dollar 


A jump of $119,138.10, added to which will be the 1956 
portion of its privately-donated $350,000 


Christian Social Relations 
$101,243.80 1.5 cents of the dollar 


A decrease of $2,750—one of the two departments cut, 
and far below projected asking in ‘B’ and ‘C’ 


Department of Promotion 
$376,389.99 5.5 cents of the dollar 


Represents an increase of $126,926.12, topping Chris- 
tian Education, a field to get much promotion annually 


Woman's Auxiliary 
$78,530.67 1.2 cents of the dollar 


An increase of $2,177.66, approximately in accord with 
amount sought in Budget ‘B’ before Convention 
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$40,089.57 


For the Presiding Bishop’s Commission an increase of 
$4,527.38, approximating the requested boosts 


and the Department of Finance, 
$2,116.67 below last year. 
Originally, there were three budg- 
ets proposed, or considered by the 
National Council, prior to Conven- 
tion—Budgets A, B and C. Budget 


Laymen’s Work 
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.6 cents of the dollar 


A totalled $6,221,508.61; Budget B 
was scheduled to reach $7,192,723.31, 
and Budget C, $8,063,271.99. 

All three budgets were well over 
the figure for the last three years, 
$5,837,996 annually. 

Actually, even the budget adopted 
by General Convention may not be 
the “final” one. Later on, the Na- 
tional Council will probably be forced 
to do further adjusting after it is 
determined what amount of money 
the various missionary districts and 


$604,759.16 


$50,800 


$125,436 


$80,000 


Overseas Missions 
$2,573,522.37 


The largest single item in the budget, an increase of 
$276,437.87 over the allotment for the past year 


Administrative Expenses 


This is a boost of $11,908.33, in which one of several 
sections in division, Finance, dropped $2,116.67 


Cooperating Agencies 
An increase of $14,000, which was $4,000 more than 
requested in Budget ‘B’ and regarded as substantial 
Training Centers 


Exactly the amount requested in Budget ‘A’ and repre- 
sents an increase of $22,334 over past three years 


Missionary Information 


A substantial jump of an even $25,000 over previous 
triennium, and goes along with Domestic-Overseas rise 


dioceses expect to be capable of con- 
tributing and their shares of the 
total. 

As the Editorial in this issue says: 
“It appears that had the National 
Council not displayed a wavering be- 
tween its proposed ‘B’ and ‘C’ budg- 
ets, and had gone on down the line 
with strong insistence on a larger 
sum, the budget for the coming tri- 
ennium would have been perhaps a 
million dollars larger each year than 
it now is set to be.” 


37.8 cents of the dollar 


8.9 cents of the dollar 


-8 cents of the dollar 


1.8 cents of the dollar 


1.2 cents of the dollar 
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Auxiliary Members Raise 
Record Thank Offering 


COVER STORY 


Ole Aloha Me Ko Iesu La. (There 
Is No Love Like The Love Of Jesus.) 

As a choir made up of several na- 
tionalities, most of them native Ha- 
waiians, sang these beautiful words, 
diocesan treasurers of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary from all over the United 
States came forward in far away 
Honolulu with the largest United 
Thank Offering in the history of the 
Church. 

It was $8,149,147. Three years ago 
in Boston this offering for mission 
support passed the two million dollar 
mark. The first, in 1889, was $2,000. 

The service, perhaps the most 
moving and colorful of the 58th Gen- 
eral Convention, brought several 
thousand women to Honolulu’s Civic 
Auditorium. 

At the altar the tall white Euchar- 
istic candles gave soft whispers of 
light, whose tiny shadows, for those 
who wanted to see, wrote the eter- 
nal story of Communion on the ceil- 
ing-high dossal curtain of rich and 
royal red. 

Ranged on either side and below, 
the tropical flowers reached upward, 
a crescendo in a symphony of color. 

As the silent crowd gathered, there 
was soft and vibrant organ music by 
William Thaanum, organist and choir 
director at St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Honolulu. First the choir — some 
singers wearing white, others red— 
filed in to take their places high on 
the epistle side of the auditorium. 

Then came the 22 missionary bish- 
ops, the dark tones of their vest- 
ments, many rich in purple, stood out 
against the white dress of scores of 
ushers, many of whom wore blue 
veils. 

The high rafters of the great 
building that in normal times serves 
as a sports arena, trembled with the 
impact of voices singing the tradi- 
tional processional, “All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name.” 

Then Presiding Bishop Sherrill, 
celebrant, led the same sea of voices 
into the Lord’s Prayer to begin a 
Communion service that those who 
knelt will never forget. 

The United Thank Offering of the 
women of the Church, given in addi- 
tion to their regular church pledges, 
as an “expression of gratitude and 
thankfulness to God,” has increased 
each triennium. The first, $2,000, was 
initiated by the late Mrs. Richard H. 
Soule of Boston in 1889 and was used 
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to build a church in Anvik, Alaska. 
It also aided a woman missionary 
in Japan. 

Always utilized in the expansion 
of mission work, the money provides 
salaries for women workers, scholar- 
ships for their training and equip- 
ment for their work. It is also used 
for buildings and building repairs 
in missionary districts and for pen- 
sion and medical funds. 

Assisting Bishop Sherrill in the 
celebration were the Rt. Rev. John 
Boyd Bentley, vice president, Na- 
tional Council; the Rt. Rev. Harry S. 
Kennedy, Bishop of Honolulu, and the 
22 missionary bishops. 

When the auxiliary representa- 
tives came in double file up to the 
altar rail, they placed their offer- 
ings in the great, golden alms basin 
held by several bishops. 

(On the COVER, Mrs. Jack Rich- 
ardson takes her turn in placing the 
contribution of the Diocese of West 
Texas on the alms basin, a gift to the 
Church from the Church of England 
in 1852. Bishops Kennedy and Bent- 
ley are shown with Mrs. Richardson. ) 

Blue-veiled girls from the Priory 
of St. Andrews came forward with 
the second offering from the vast con- 
gregation. They were met by the mis- 
sionary bishops, bearing native-made 
baskets. 

The recessional, “Rejoice Ye Pure 
In Heart,”’ closed the service, which 
included a memorial tribute to the 
national and diocesan officers and 
women missionaries who have died 
during the triennium. 


Women to Take Up 
Alcoholism Study 


“Social drinking—as quite sep- 
arate from drunkenness and alcohol- 
ism—needs to be studied by the 
women of the Church,” Bishop 
Charles F. Hall of New Hampshire, 
and chairman of the General Con- 
vention’s Joint Committee on the 


Problems of Alcoholism, said in a | 


special visit before the Triennial | 
meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary. | 


“You women can do more than any- 


thing else to help in this vital crusade | 


we are embarked upon and we ask 
for your help.” 


The 511 delegates from 102 dio- | 


ceses unanimously passed a resolu- 


tion requesting their national execu- | 
tive board to work on the suggestion | 


of the Joint Study Committee on 


Alcoholism and to issue study mate- | 


rial and other printed matter in 


conjunction with the National Coun- - 
cil and General Convention’s newly - 


created study commission. 


“A tremendous amount of material | 
has been gathered together by your ' 


study committee during the past } 


three years and will be available to 
assist you,” 
bishop said. (The North Conway 
Foundation, North Conway, N. H., 


operates a resource center where the "| 


latest material is available.) 


the New Hampshire ¥ 


The Convention approved the re- J 


port of the Joint Committee on Alco- - 


holism without a dissenting vote in 


either House. It also voted to estab- - 
lish a new commission of eight mem- - 


‘Moving and colorful’... the 66th United Thank Offering service 
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bers—two bishops, two priests, two 
laymen and two members of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. The Convention also 
granted enough funds for the new 
commission to function during the 
coming three years and directed the 
National Council to work in conjunc- 
tion with the Alcoholism Study Com- 
mission. 


Armed Forces Suffragan 
Move Tabled By Bishops 


As expected the House of Deputies 
passed the resolution calling for 
election of a suffragan bishop for 
the Armed Forces to “provide Epis- 
copal leadership necessary to a more 
effective chaplaincy.” 

Speakers for the new post argued 
that the number of men in military 
service will probably remain high for 
/ many years and a ministry to the 
} Armed Forces presents a spiritual 

obligation to communicants and a 
. unique missionary opportunity to 

those who are unchurched. 
| But the House of Bishops also took 
' action which was anticipated. It voted 

to table a similar resolution. The 
consensus among bishops is that such 

a suffragan bishop is not needed at 

the present time. Diocesan bishops 

can handle the work at home, and 
/ several bishops make yearly visita- 
| tions overseas. 
} 
: 
: 
] 


Unity Commission Granted 
50 Per Cent Budget Boost 


The House of Bishops unanimously 
approved the report of the Joint Com- 
; mission on Approaches to Unity, pre- 

sented by Bishop Robert F. Gibson of 

Virginia, and increased that Commis- 

sion’s budget for the next three years 

50 per cent. The $12,000 budget is 

$4000 over that of 1955. 

Bishop Gibson said that the result 
| will “speed negotiations leading to 

Lambeth.” He said, that by the time 

of the Lambeth Conference in Eng- 

land in 1958 a definite and concrete 
proposition on unity may be present- 
ed for opinion. He had stated that 
such a proposition for intercommun- 
ion between the Episcopal and Meth- 
odist Churches, leading to union, 
would be accomplished in the next 
triennium. 

The Commission’s resolution asked 
that it be “directed to continue nego- 
tiations with the Methodist Church 
and the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., and to initiate or further such 
conversations with representatives of 

_ such other Christian bodies as in its 
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Hawaii's witness to multi-racial living: Hundreds attend one of the 
official receptions to meet Episcopal and visiting Anglican leaders 


judgment may lead to closer fellow- 
ship with them.” 


Back Segregation Ruling, 
Deputies, Bishops Urge 


Supporting a resolution originating 
in the House of Deputies, the House 
of Bishops called upon clergy and 
laity alike to accept the ruling of 
the U. S. Supreme Court regarding 
segregation, and urged them to an- 
ticipate constructively the local im- 
plementation of that ruling. 

The resolution urged consideration 
of the statement of the Anglican Con- 
gress that “in the work of the 
Church, we should welcome people of 
every race at any service conducted 
by a priest or layman of any ethnic 
origin.” 

Earlier, at a Domestic Missionary 
Mass Meeting, Bishops and Deputies 
had been urged to share in the de- 
velopment of negro leadership in the 
South and in bringing the Church toa 
“scattering and wandering people.” 

Speaking for the benefit of all 
Churchmen, but particularly those in 
the South comes President W. Milan 
Davis of Okolona College in Missis- 
sippi, a privately-owned negro insti- 
tution which operates under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopal Church, asked 
that negroes not only be given a 
chance to help themselves but also 
that they help their neighbors. 

Davis cited an example of how, 


under a Neighbor Help Plan, 50 stu- 
dents of Okolona aided a war-veteran 
farmer by, in one day, “giving his 
home two coats of paint, wiring it for 
electricity, installing screens, con- 
structing new porch steps, sodding 
the lawn, and building a sanitary 
toilet.” 


Bishop Bayne Sees Danger 
In Denominational ‘Sects’ 


“The greatest danger in the ecu- 
menical movement is that it is too 
comfortable and too easy.” 

So declared the Rt. Rev. Stephen 
F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of Olympia, 
who spoke at an ecumenical meeting 
at St. Andrew’s Cathedral. 

The bishop warned against the 
danger of the local community’s 
shifting the responsibility by quoting 
what the leaders at the top do. 

“The convictions which divided 
Christians,” he said, “must be hon- 
estly faced and handled, and we must. 
know what they are. The danger in 
cooperation is that we shall delude 
ourselves or pretend to others that 
these convictions do not exist.” 

In his plea for a larger vision of 
the world Church, Bishop Bayne said: 

“Tf the Church wants to be a sect, 
there is no power on earth to stop 
her. But to act like a sect, to accept 
as right and true the silly limits 
of denominationalism, is to belie her 
title-deeds and make nonsense out 
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FINAL CABLED REPORTS OF GENERAL CONVENTION 


of her profession of Faith. 

“T was not ordained to be, and I 
do not choose to be, an executive of 
a small group of like-minded people. 
Either ordination is no less than to 
the whole Church of God, which is 
what it says it is, or else it is blas- 
phemy. If it is the former, then the 
ecumenical task is inescapable. For, 
until the Church on earth acts in ac- 
cordance with what she really is in 
the mind of Christ, she is only a 
shadow Church and we, shadow of 
shadows.” 

On the same program was the 
Primate of Australia, the Most Rev. 
Howard W. K. Mowll, who pointed 
out the need for spiritual help over- 
seas, and especially in Southeast Asia 
where “our opportunities for 
strengthening the forces of Chris- 
tianity in these countries may quick- 
ly pass.” 

But he pointed out that the Chris- 
tian unity, “needed to triumph over 
denominational, political and racial 
divisions, can never be effective un- 
less churchmen in every community 
work together.” 


New Curriculum Supported 
As ‘Opposition’ Vanishes 


Anticipated opposition to the pro- 
gram of the Department of Christian 
Education, championed by a few vocal 
members of the House of Deputies, 
vanished in thin air. 

Two resolutions, one pro and one 
con, were reported by the House 
Committee on Christian Education, 
and in substitute the Committee pro- 
posed a resolution suggesting to the 
Department a course of action in 
connection with the revision of the 
first published courses which had 
already been in the planning of the 
Department for several months. 

The resolution was obviously so 
unnecessary that the House of Bish- 
ops voted it down. 

Earlier in the Convention the com- 
prehensive forward-looking program 
of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation, as presented to the joint ses- 
sion, was widely acclaimed. 


Dean Lewis, Father Simoes 
Missionary Bishops-Elect 


Dean Arnold Lewis of Jacksonville, 
Fla., has accepted election as Bishop 
of the Missionary District of Salina. 
He had been elected when the Rev. 
Plino L. Simoes was named Mission- 
ary Bishop of Southwestern Brazil. 
Elections were by the House of Bish- 
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The Convention agreed upon 
Miami Beach as the site for the 
next General Convention, as that 
city was accepted without ex- 
tended controversy. New York 
City also had bid. 

A Negro clerical delegate from 
Pennsylvania, the Rev. Jesse 
Anderson, told the House of Dep- 
uties that he felt the Church had 
“almost a moral obligation to 
meet in the South.” The Deputies 
set the time for the next Conven- 
tion to begin on Oct. 5, 1958. 

Thomas F. Smith, director of 
Miami Beach’s Convention Bu- 
reau, was in Honolulu expressly 
to urge this choice of Miami 
Beach. He pointed out that it is 
Miami Beach, and not Miami, 
which is inviting the Convention. 
According to Smith, Miami Beach 


UCLA 


= 
S 
= 
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ops, with the House of Deputies con- 
firming. 

At the same time Bishop Egmont 
Krischke was transferred from 
Southwestern Brazil to the Southern 
Brazil, where Bishop Athalicio T. 
Pithan is retiring because of age. 

Bishop-Elect Lewis, 50, has been 
dean of St. John’s Cathedral in Jack- 
sonville since 1951. Bishop - Elect 
Simoes has been rector of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Rio. 


Roman-Episcopal Relations 


In Hawaii Termed ‘Cordial’ 


In answer to a great deal of mis- 
understanding created by the address 
of Bishop Louis C. Melcher of Brazil, 
and what some felt was distortion by 
the local press in Honolulu, Bishop 
Harry S. Kennedy issued the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Although I am not acquainted 
with the Church situation in Latin 
America, I can say that the relation- 
ship of the Episcopal Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Hawaii 
has been most friendly and cordial. 
We are all grateful for the contribu- 
tion the Roman Catholic Church has 
made to the spiritual life of Hawaii. 

“The General Convention is a 
democratic body. Individuals may 
speak and not in any sense be spokes- 
men for the Episcopal Church, nor 
express the feeling and attitude of the 
Church.” 

Speaking before Honolulu’s Com- 
munity Chest Pacemaker luncheon, 


Miami Beach Selected As ’58 Convention Site 


HULU 


has 384 hotels with 30,000 hotel 
rooms. The city expects to have 
an auditorium seating 25,000 by 
1958. 

In the House of Bishops dis- 
cussion, Bishop Henry Louttit of 
South Florida spoke on the advis- 
ability of holding the Convention 
in Miami Beach. Among other 
things he stated that: No dis- 
crimination would be shown 
against Negro delegates by the 
hotels used by the Convention, 
nor by restaurants. This lack of 
discrimination would also be 
present in other ways, such as 
transportation, churches, etc. 

The bishop did warn the House, 
however, that he could not prom- 
ise that there would be no dis- 
crimination of any sort in and 
about the city of Miami. 


HU 


NAT 


Bishop James P. DeWolfe, of Long | 
Island, said that he regretted what © 
he termed “attacks on Catholicism” | 
in the Convention. 

He saluted the work of Bishop Ken- | 
nedy and said: rf 

“T pray that any derogatory thing | 
that has been said may not hinder in 7 
the slightest the great work he is do- 
ing.” 
He continued by expressing greet- - 
ings to the “Roman Catholic bishop 
of these islands, and my prayer that 7 
God will bless him and uphold him in 1) 
the shepherding of souls under his 9 
charge.” 7 

In his report to the first joint ses- -) 
sion of General Convention (HCnews, ,| 


Sept. 18), Bishop Melcher had an- -| 


swered a statement made by the Pope : | 


at the Eucharistic Congress in Bra- -_ 


zil that Protestantism was an enemy || 
of the Church. I 

The Bishop of Central Brazil said, | 
in part, “His Holiness was right; - 
Protestantism is an enemy to a reli- .|- 
gion of exploitation and superstition. | 
Particularly are Communism and 


superstition, with which the Roman); | 
Church is so beset in Latin America, | |. 


the natural result of any Church and{) 
faith that fails to meet the mental,|). 
moral and spiritual needs of human-| | 
Hye 
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Restoration Task Faces 
Churches After Floods 


“And the rains descended and the 
floods came... .” 

For people living along the banks 
of swollen rivers in New England and 
the North Atlantic States, the after- 
math of Hurricane Diane must have 
seemed like Biblical history repeat- 
ing itself. 

“More than 150 dead. Hundreds 
missing. At least 100,000 homeless. 
Property damage in the billions,” the 
secular press reported. 

But for the church press, there was 
a story, too. Disaster is no respecter 
of persons, and a man’s communicant 
status means little when a bridge 
gives way or a dam breaks. 

Churchpeople found themselves 
equally enrolled with their fellows as 
both victims and volunteers. 

Where one parish family was seek- 
ing temporary shelter after losing its 
home and possessions, another found 
its members doing relief and rescue 
work. 

Where a church in a valley was 
flooded, another, on higher ground, 
became a temporary barracks or first 
aid center. 

Connecticut Hardest Hit 

Hardest hit was the Diocese of 
Connecticut where, according to dioc- 
esan reports, a total of 21 towns or 
cities had either churches or parish- 
ioners adversely affected by the flood. 
On the roster were Ansonia, Bloom- 
field, Bristol, Canaan, Collinsville, 
Derby, Farmington, Naugatuck, Oak- 
ville, Pine Meadow, Putnam, River- 
ton, Salisbury, Seymour, Stafford 
Springs, Thomaston, Torrington, 
Unionville (SEE CUT), Washington, 
Waterbury and Winsted. All in all, 
there were 28 different parishes or 
missions affected. 

Twelve Episcopalians were killed 
as a direct result of the flood—four 
in Unionville, two in Washington 
Depot, four in Waterbury and two in 
Winsted. (The unofficial death total 
in Connecticut is 57.) 

The diocese’s latest unofficial fig- 
ures show about 200 lay people made 
jobless for an indefinite period and 
150 Episcopal families homeless, with 
their abodes either destroyed, miss- 
ing or rendered uninhabitable. 

Severe physical damage was caused 
to Grace Church, Stafford Springs, 
and St. Paul’s, in the Waterville sec- 
tion of Waterbury. 

Before heading for Honolulu, 


*(L. to r.) the Rev. William S. Glazier, II, 
rector of Christ Church, Unionville, and Con- 
necticut Suffragan Bishop Robert M. Hatch. 
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Bishop Walter H. Gray, Connecticut’s 
diocesan, visited stricken areas up and 
down the Farmington River valley 
and made plans for special diocesan 
meetings to push forward restoration 
plans upon his return. 

A special plea for flood relief, made 
by the bishop, called for checks to be 
forwarded to Ralph D. Read, Execu- 
tive Secretary, at the Diocesan House, 
13835 Asylum Avenue, Hartford. 

In his superior’s absence, Suffragan 
Bishop Robert M. Hatch has been on 
a continuous round of visitation, ap- 
praising damage (SEE CUT) and set- 
ting relief machinery in motion. 

Many clergy, caught by the emer- 
gency while on vacation, hurried 
home to stricken parishes. Others 
journeyed from far outside the dis- 
aster zones to render what help they 
could. Parishes even further away 
sped relief supplies. 

Churches in Watertown, Union- 
ville, Oakville, Waterbury, Waterville 
(Parish Hall), Farmington and Put- 
nam were used as Red Cross aid and 
evacuation centers. 

Taft School, a non-denominational 
preparatory school for boys in Water- 
town, was also an evacuation center. 
(The school’s chapel services, for 
years, have been held in Christ 
Church there.) 

St. John’s Church, Pine Meadow, 
is still being used as a barracks head- 
quarters for National Guard troops 
still in charge in New Hartford. 

St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vt., organ- 
ized a city-wide clothing collection 
and forwarded over two tons of cloth- 
ing to Connecticut’s diocesan house. 


Although the floods wreaked havoe 
in portions of six states—Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York and Rhode Is- 
land—only one other area, according 
to reports, suffered severe church 
damage. That was in the northwest- 
ern sector of the Diocese of New 
York, where the Delaware River and 
its feeder streams deluged portions 
of three mountain towns—Rosendale, 
Ellenville and Port Jervis. 

Church families in Ellenville and 
Port Jervis suffered critical losses. 
In Rosendale, water rose to within 
one foot of the top of the altar of All 
Saints’ Church, damaging interior 
furnishings and causing a crack in 
the building’s structural wall. Dam- 
age was estimated by the rector, the 
Rev. David W. Arnold, also in charge 
of churches at High Falls and Stone 
Ridge, at $2,000. 

In Honolulu for meetings preced- 
ing General Convention, New York’s 
Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan, kept 
in touch with disaster developments 
in his diocese by frequent radio-tele- 
phone calls. 

Hurrying home from a vacation in 
Cape Cod, Mr. Arnold found Rosen- 
dale under martial law to prevent 
looting. His own senior warden was 
in charge and was obliged to prevent 
him from entering his own church. 

The disaster was a dramatic expe- 
rience for the Rev. Derek A. Lowe, of 
Cambridge University, England, who 
pitched in to help the flood victims 
in his capacity of supply minister in 
Mr. Arnold’s absence. 

Another supply clergyman, the Rev. 


Surveying flood damage to a parishioner’s home in Unionville, Conn.* 
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Charles J. Buck, rector of the Church 
of the Holy Nativity, The Bronx, who 
was filling in for the Rev. Robert 
C. W. Ward, of St. John’s, Ellenville, 
pitched in on the flood scene, then, 
relieved by the returning rector, went 
home to The Bronx to speed material 
aid from Holy Nativity. 

Despite its terrifying toll of death 
and destruction, the flood had its 
lighter moments. 

Bottle Problem 

The Rev. Richard B. Kalter, whose 
parish, St. Philip’s, in Putnam, Conn., 
was turned into an emergency bar- 
racks, found himself the custodian of 
300 cases of quart-size beer bottles, 
which he distributed to all in need. 

The catch: the bottles contained 
pure spring water, shipped to the 
afflicted areas by the Narragansett 
Brewing Company of Providence, 
R. I., to meet the emergency created 
by the destruction of water systems 
and the pollution of water supplies. 

The shipment arrived at St. Philip’s 
after having been refused by a neigh- 
boring Methodist minister, whose 
church was also functioning as a 
relief center. 

Several radio broadcasts and arti- 
cles in the newspapers assured the 
good citizens of Putnam that Father 
Kalter was engaged in perfectly ac- 
ceptable ministrations. 


New Rochelle Sponsors 


La Rochelle Students 


Two French high school students 
are studying in New Rochelle, N. Y., 
schools this year as a result of a 
Presbyterian Sunday School class’ 
idea that spread through 10 Protes- 
tant churches, Trinity Episcopal 
Church and civic organizations in 
that city. 

The sale of hundreds of tiny 
crosses by the churches’ young peo- 
ple raised $1,500 to bring Denise 
Beauvois, 18, and Michel Renut, 13, 
both of La Rochelle, France, to Amer- 
ica for a year. 

Founded in 1688 

The crosses sold by the young peo- 
ple are those first brought to Amer- 
ica in 1562 by Huguenot refugees 
who settled in Florida. They were 
brought to Nieuw Amsterdam (New 
York) when French Huguenots and 
Dutch Walloons arrived there seek- 
ing religious freedom. It was in 1688 
that French Huguenots, wearing the 
same crosses and also seeking reli- 
gious freedom, founded New Ro- 
chelle. 

“Trinity Church here in New Ro- 
chelle,” reports the Rev. Kenneth E. 
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Youthful French ‘ambassadors’ bring a token of gratitude to America 


Mackenzie, assistant to the rector, 
‘was the first Church of the Hugue- 
nots ... For years they walked on 
foot to New York to worship, and 
finally built a church of their 
own...” 

The Huguenots, he said, eventually 
voted to become a part of the Church 
of England and, after the Revolu- 
tionary War, a part of the Epis- 
copal Church. But since that time, 
the Huguenots have become part of 
other churches as well. 

When the La Rochelle visitors ar- 
rived in this country recently, they 
were met by New Rochelle’s Mayor 
Stanley Church. Before they went on 
to the American counterpart of their 
hometown, they were given a special 
reception at the French Embassy in 
New York. 

New Home Each Month 

At the reception, Denise presented 
Dr. Margaret Hayes Sebree of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president general of 
the National Huguenot Society, with 
a Huguenot Bible, inscribed by the 
pastor of her church, L’Eglise Re- 
forme, at La Rochelle (SEE CUT). The 
gift was a token of gratitude to the 
society for “keeping alive the faith 
and tolerance of Huguenots.” 

Twenty-four New Rochelle families 
have offered hospitality to the two 
French students. They will be guests 
each month of a different family. 

Denise, a student at College Ce- 
venol, near Lyons, is attending New 
Rochelle High School, where she is 
in the 12th grade. She plans to be- 
come a missionary nurse. 

Michel, an orphan and a member 


of the Boy Scouts, is a student at le > 
Centre Educatif, L’Aubrecay, where 
Denise’s father is director. He is at- - 
tending Albert Leonard Junior High 1 
School. 


Young Churchmen Follow 
16-Hour Daily Schedule 


Over 500 young people represent- - 
ing all but a few dioceses of the 
American Church, and with visitors 4% 
from Canada, spent a full week on 1 
the campus of Carleton College, 7 
Northfield, Minn., considering the » 
theme “The Power to Witness.” 

Meeting for the first time in three 
legislative bodies, the delegates dis- -/ 
cussed further development of the 2 
national Church’s youth program and |) 
drew up recommendations later pre- -) 
sented to General Convention in) 
Honolulu. i 
Favors Integrated Schools Hy 

The Convention program—devel- / | 
oped under overall steering by the « 
Rev. Richard L. Harbour, head of | 
National Council’s Division of Youth, | 
and chairmanned by Charles A. Tay- - 
lor, Jr., of Decatur, Ga. — brought 
headline leaders of the national| 
Church into close relationship with) 
the young people. The 16-hour daily} 
schedule began with Holy Commun- 4 
ion at 7:30 a.m., and ended with’ 
evening “Talk It Over” sessions and| 
preparation for the next day’s Holy) 
Communion, often well after 11 p.m. 

Introduction to Bible Study in the) 
chapel was followed by Bible group|}) 
discussions. The rest of each day in-/|) 
cluded adult and youth study com-} 


a 
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mission meetings, plenary sessions 
or business meetings of the three 
legislative bodies—House of Young 
Laymen, House of High School Stu- 
dents and House of College Students 
—Evening Prayer, recreation and a 
preparation service. 

Out of this came: 

e Strong recommendations that 
National Council carry forward the 
new program among a hitherto ‘‘ne- 
glected” group in the Church, the 
young non-college, unmarried lay- 
men. 

e Steps in the direction of firmer 
organization of college youth on the 
national level. 

e Resolutions approving the re- 
eent Supreme Court decision in re- 
gard to racial desegregation in public 
schools. 

e Endorsement of cooperation 
with ecumenical organizations where- 
ever possible consistent with our 
faith. 

e Urging of a National Council 
leadership training program along 
the Parish Life Conference lines for 
high school youth. 

@ Allocation of various offering 
funds available to the several bodies. 
Name Change Defeated 

The final plenary session defeated, 
by a roll call vote of 172 to 127 (with 
12 abstaining), a resolution urging 
General Convention to consider the 
possibility of dropping the word 
Protestant from the name of the 
Church. 

Presiding Bishop Sherrill preached 
at the Sunday service. The Offering 
was earmarked for St. Peter’s School, 


South Africa. The convention theme 


Ecumenical movemen 


We i 
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t discussion: 


was keynoted by Bishop Stephen 
Bayne of Olympia. Chaplain was 
Bishop Richard Watson of Utah. Bi- 
ble study was introduced by the Rev. 
M. A. Thomas, priest of the Mar 
Thoma Syrian Church. The Rev. 
David Hunter of National Council’s 
Department of Christian Education 
summarized the conclusions of study 
commissions. 

Meanwhile an alumnus of Carleton 
College returned to address the con- 
vention 21 years after he had decided 
to leave his promising career as Eng- 
lish scholar and department chair- 
man to begin again at the age of 41 
as a priest of the Episcopal Church. 

A standing ovation of nearly five 
minutes greeted the “alum,” Theo- 
dore O. Wedel, as he made his way, 
jeaning on a cane because of a recent 
back injury, up the steps to the 
rostrum. 

Continuous Applause 

He spoke for 45 minutes on the 
“how” of the ‘Power to Witness,” 
giving the Young Churchmen exactly 
what he gives clergy and bishops who 
come for a week of study to Wash- 
ington’s College of Preachers where 
he is warden. 

Called back by continuous applause 
after leaving the platform, Canon 
Wedel asked the youths for their 
prayers in his task of presiding at 
meetings of the House of Deputies, 
convening soon after the Aug. 24-31 
Northfield triennial. 

Other highlight experiences of the 
week included a play, ‘“Ambassador 
of Fire,” dramatizing the missionary 
work of St. Paul, enacted by delegates 
in the chapel; a Sunday night picnic, 


one of most popular at Carleton 
= : 


and a Saturday dance, interrupted 
while the youth escorted Bishop and 
Mrs. Sherrill across the campus upon 
their arrival. JOHN W. KNOBLE 


(A second report, of a fuller and 
more interpretive nature, by the Rev. 
Mr. Knoble, Episcopal chaplain at 
the University of Minnesota, will 
appear in the Oct. 16 issue of EC- 
news.) 


Brazil Pact 


An agreement clarifying the rela- 
tionship of Church of England chap- 
laincies located within three Amer- 
ican Episcopal missionary districts 
in Brazil has been reached between 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 

According to the terms of the 
agreement, the Rt. Rev. Daniel Ivor 
Evans, C. B. E., Anglican Bishop in 
Argentina and Eastern South Amer- 
ica, with the Falkland Islands, is 
accorded “exclusive episcopal juris- 
diction” over the chaplaincies. The 
Anglican Bishop is also accredited to 
Bishop Sherrill, and the Rt. Rev. 
Louis C. Melcher, American Epis- 
copal Bishop of Central Brazil, is 
instructed to collaborate “in every 
possible way” with Bishop Evans ‘‘to 
secure the best ministrations for 
British and American citizens alike, 
and for the general good of the 
Church in Brazil.” 

While the first non-Roman church 
in Brazil was an English one, founded 
in Rio de Janeiro at the beginning of 
the 19th Century, an agreement with 
the Brazilian government at that 
time prevented English churches 
from ministering to any but English 
residents. 

There are now nine such English 
chaplaincies in Brazil. In the mean- 
time the American Church, not placed 
under restrictions, was able to work 
among Brazilians. The American 
Episcopal Church in Brazil is manned 
now, for the most part, by Brazilian 
clergy. 


Dean Green Dies 


The Very Rev. James Green, 54, 
dean of the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y., 
died of a heart ailment, Aug. 31. 

The eighth dean of the cathedral, 
he served as canon precentor and 
headmaster of the choir school at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
from 1941-1952. 

He was a member of the American 
Guild of Organists and a fellow of 
Trinity College, London. 


FEW months ago I was asked to 
A deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Seabury-Western Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Evanston, Ill. It is 
not often that a layman has an op- 
portunity to “preach” to the clergy, 
or to those who stand on the threshold 
of ordination to the ministry, and I 
recognized that this was not only a 
rare privilege but a grave responsi- 
bility. 

When I began to think what I 
might say on such an occasion, I 
realized that I should like to share 
with my hearers—the candidates, 
their families, faculty members and 
friends—something more than the 
fruit of my own thinking and experi- 
ence. Therefore, I wrote to about 
twenty-five devoted laymen of the 
Church, men of wide experience in 
whose judgment I have confidence, 
asking each of them to write me a 
brief letter setting forth the three 
most important qualities that, in 
their opinion, a priest should have, 
with perhaps a short paragraph in 
explanation of each. 

I was literally overwhelmed with 
the replies. When I began to jot 
down the qualities listed by my ad- 
visers I found that I had nearly 
seventy-five of them, and I began to 
wonder whether the resulting pic- 
ture would be one of a saint or of 
Superman. The desirable qualities, I 
found, ranged all the way from the 
complete devotion of a St. Francis 
to the ability to intersperse remarks 
during the reading of the Morning 
Lesson—the very thought of which, 
I confess, caused me to shudder in 
apprehension. 

Vocation To Holiness 

When I began to study the replies 
a little more carefully and to gather 
them under similar headings, I found 
that three qualities stood out as para- 
mount, and that three others were 
not far behind them. Upon these I 
built my address, and subsequently 
this article; but the responsibility 
for the form and content is mine, and 
not that of any or all of my advisers. 

First on the list, and most im- 
portant it seems to me, is that the 
priest be a Godly man. Two of my 
advisors quoted the comment of 
Thomas Carlyle, when he was asked 
what kind of man should be called to 
the local Church, “What this parish 
needs,” said Carlyle bluntly, “is a 
man who knows God otherwise than 
by hearsay.” 

Vocation to the priesthood is also 
a vocation to holiness. The man of 
God must be first and foremost a 
man of prayer, a man of devotion 
and self-sacrifice, of loyalty to his 
God, his Church, and his congrega- 
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Qualities 


‘He should be a godly man, have 
deep love of his people, be a real — 
pastor to them—Preaching ability _ 
is not one of the top characteristics’ 


tion, a man of true piety and personal 
integrity. This does not, by any 
means, mean that he should take a 
‘holier than thou” attitude; indeed 
that much-abused word humility 
must characterize his life. 

Certainly if one would pursue his 
vocation to holiness, he must be fre- 
quently at God’s altar, for the re- 
freshment of his soul and the 
strengthening of his spirit, as well 
as for the nourishment of the souls 
committed to his care. Isaac Bar- 
row, one of the great Anglican priests 
of the 17th century, wisely wrote: 
“There is one duty which I should 
not forbear to touch concerning this 
Sacrament, that is, our gladly em- 
bracing any opportunity presented 
of communicating therein; the doing 
so being not only our duty, but a 
great aid and instrument of piety; 
the neglecting it a grievous sin, and 
productive of great mischiefs to us.” 
And Jeremy Taylor adds: ‘Let us 
receive the Consecrated Elements 
with all devotion and humility of 
body and spirit; and do this honour 
to (the Sacrament), that it be the 
first food we eat, and the first bey- 
erage we drink each day, unless it 
be in case of sickness or other great 
necessity.” 

The ideal for the priest, of course, 
is daily celebration or reception of 
Holy Communion. While circum- 
stances might make it impossible 
fully to attain this ideal, one should 
never lightly dismiss or minimize 
it. Even in a small mission church 
there will often be found devoted lay 
people who will welcome the privi- 
lege of coming to one or more week- 
day celebrations. I am reminded of 
the answer of a young acolyte, when 
asked how many were in the congre- 
gation at a week-day Eucharist. “Mil- 
lions,” he replied: “Angels and Arch- 
angels and all the company of heaven 
—and old Mrs. Jones and myself.” 


In addition to frequent Commun4) 
ion, the godly priest will of coursa 
be unfailingly faithful to his obliga4 
tion of daily Morning and Evening) 
Prayer, and will order his life in 
constant awareness of the Presence 
of God. 

It is not so much what a man saysj 
or does that will influence the people} 
about him; it is much more what 
he is. Just as Jesus came into thea 
world to show us what God is like 
so many look to the priest as His} 
representative to see what Jesus is} 
like. 

He Shares Joys, Sorrows 

Second in the list, and closely re 
lated to the first, is a love of people 
One of the men who wrote me saidi 
“If he can make people see that hej 
cares for them and understands theif 
problems, I believe they will do any} 
thing he asks them to do.” The goo 
pastor does more than know and unif 
derstand his people; he loves them 
he prays for them constantly br? 
name, he shares their joys and thei: 
sorrows. His people turn to him aitl 
naturally as the flower turns to thi 
sun, because they rejoice in thij 
warmth of his love, and they respone) 
to it in the blossoming of their ownl 
spiritual lives. 


tation, but he has no defense againsi' 
Christian love. The priest, therefore? 
must be not only a godly man, ons 
who walks with his God in the coall) 
of the evening, but also one who hai 
a great and abiding love for his pec . 
ple—not only those who are mos" 
congenial to him but even those whi 
are the most unlovable. ! 
And this brings us to the thir'l 
quality, pastoral ability and cardi 
One of my advisers writes: “Hi 
should be a pastor who is willing t')) 
visit those members of his congré}! 
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Priest 


By CLIFFORD P. MOREHOUSE 


‘Faithful to his obligation of daily prayer’ 


gation and others with whom he 
comes into contact who are ill or in 
need, either physically, mentally or 
spiritually. He should not only be 
able to give advice to those whom 
he attempts to succor but should also 
be able to listen attentively, earnestly 
and understandingly, to the problems 
that are facing them.’ He should 
also be willing to pray for them and 
to share with them those spiritual 


insights which come to him because 


he is a man of God and a shepherd 
who knows and loves his sheep. 

One man who wrote me summar- 
ized these three characteristics in a 
tribute that was paid to his own for- 
mer rector, of whom it was written: 
“His deep faith, genuine sympathy 
and wise counsel have guided num- 
berless people through the deep 
waters of bereavement, pain and do- 
mestic tragedy; the count will never 
be made on earth of those who turned 
to him for help in their problems, 
and to whom he gave unstintingly of 
his time and strength and the fruit 
of his wide experience.” 

Preaching of Gospel 

Thus the first three characteristics 
are that a priest be a godly man, 
that he have a deep love of his people, 


and that he be a real pastor to them. 


Are you surprised that preaching 


ability is not one of the top three 


characteristics? Perhaps it is be- 


' cause what a man does is more im- 
_ portant than what he says, and what 
aman is is more important than 
what he does. 


But, do not think preaching is un- 
important. This, in fact, is the top 
characteristic of the next group of 
three—that he should be a good 
preacher. 

What is the essence of good preach- 
ing? It is not pulpit eloquence that 
the layman expects or requires of 
the preacher, nor it is the abstract 


discussion of great theological truths. 
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Certainly, it is not a commentary on 
the day’s news nor an amateur lec- 
ture on nuclear fission. These things 
have their place, and their implica- 
tions may well be brought into the 
sermon; but the heart of it must be, 
as always, the preaching of the Gos- 
pel and its application to the needs 
of the congregation. 

Few preachers are endowed with 
the fire of a Billy Graham or the 
suave finish of a Fulton Sheen, nor 
is it necessary or even desirable that 
they should be. More important for 
the parish priest is that he preach 
the Gospel faithfully, Sunday after 
Sunday, applying it with humbleness 
and devotion to the needs of the men, 
women and children committed to his 
pastoral care. ‘“No man,” said Bishop 
Phillips Brooks, ‘ever yet thought 
that he was preaching well without 
weakening his sermon. Devotion is 
like the candle which Michaelangelo 
used to carry on his forehead in a 
pasteboard cap, and which kept his 
own shadow from being cast upon his 
work while he was hewing out his 
statues.” 

Again, one of those who have writ- 
ten me says that the priest should 
“teach his congregation the faith of 
our Church in simple terms without 
confusing or boring them with theo- 


- | 


A. Devaney 


logical subleties, but this capacity 
will influence only a small percent- 
age of his congregation unless he 
can first establish a warm friendly 
relationship with them so that they 
will care about what he says because 
they care about him and see in his 
life the application of what he has 
been trying to teach them.” 

An amusing example of preaching 
or speaking over the heads of one’s 
hearers occurred at the Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches last 
summer. One layman confessed that 
he didn’t understand the key word 
in one of the principal addresses, so 
he was glad to find it in the mimeo- 
graphed release handed out at the 
end of the evening. Straightway he 
went home and looked it up in his 
dictionary, carefully spelling it out 
to himself. Ah, there it was, 
a-g-a-p-e; defined as “with mouth 
wide open, indicating wonder, sleepi- 
ness, or desire for food!” 

If the man is to teach the faith in 
simple terms his congregation can 
understand, he must be a man of 
genuine Christian convictions and in- 
tegrity, thoroughly loyal to his 
Church and beyond reproach in his 
personal conduct. As one man puts it, 
“he should be neither a Roman hid- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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‘Way Of Life’ 


More than ‘campus Christians,’ Canterbury mem- 
bers at All Saints’, Atlanta, assume responsible roles 


By RALPH K. BISHOP 


UST mention the words ‘college 
work” to nine out of ten laymen, 
and you will receive in return a blank 
stare. The tenth person will immedi- 
ately draw up a vision of a “college 
chaplain” whose main purpose is to 
get some student out of a scrape 
or keep him from being expelled. 
However, plenty of statistics and 
charts have been compiled to show the 
area of college work to be one of the 
greatest fields of missionary endeavor 
in the Church today. So, armed with 
the facts, I set out for Hpiscopal 
Churchnews to explore one southern 
parish in a city of institutions of 
higher learning, to see what it is 
doing in this challenging field. 
We picked Atlanta, Georgia, be- 
cause of the many colleges—denomi- 
national, private and publicly sup- 


ported—and found All Saints’ 
Church, a stone’s throw from the 


sprawling campus of the “Rambling 
Wrecks,” and across town from the 
other leading colleges—Agnes Scott 


J. T. Brown, Jr.: Canterbury head, 


lay-reader, a junior at Georiga Tech 


College (for girls), Emory Univer- 
sity, and the Atlanta Division (day 
and night college located downtown) 
of the University of Georgia. 

The student population of Atlanta’s 
colleges runs into the thousands, but 
All Saints’ draws mainly from Geor- 
gia Tech, Agnes Scott and the Down- 
town College of the University of 
Georgia. There are over 400 Episco- 
pal students registered at these three 
institutions, 25 per cent of whom are 
active participants in the Canterbury 
program of All Saints’. 

Right here, our statistical file re- 
ceived its first correction. Nation- 
ally, the degree of participation in 
Canterbury activities runs between 
12 and 19 per cent of registered Epis- 
copal students. At All Saints’, the ac- 
tive participation comes from better 
than 25 per cent of the Episcopal un- 
dergraduates. 

The main reason for this high de- 
gree of Canterbury activity was dis- 
covered to be in the character of the 
parish itself. All Saints’, being a 
“family” parish, has an intensive pro- 
gram of adult-child activities. The 
parish is not so departmentalized 
that one group knows little about the 
activities of another group. 

In the search for ways in which 
the “family” can serve in the life of 
the parish, the college student was 
early marked as someone to be em- 
braced within the parish program. 
Consequently, the undergraduate stu- 
dents find themselves busied with 
projects and services hand-in-hand 
with the “resident” families. There 
is no “setting apart’’—but rather a 
real integration of the undergradu- 
ates into all functions of the Church. 

All Saints’ had long been aware of 
the great missionary opportunity at 
their back door, but the program for 
college work has had little emphasis 
in the past. College work received a 
real boost in 1954 when the Rev. W. 
Robert Mill, a member of the gradu- 
ating class at Virginia Seminary, was 
called to be assistant rector in charge 
of college work. College work has been 
Mr. Mill’s first interest in the minis- 
try, for it was through the work of 
college chaplains during his under- 
graduate days at Williams College 


‘Real integration of undergraduates ¥ 


into... all functions of the Church’ i 


that he was confirmed in the Episco- - 
pal Church and decided to enter the: 
ministry. 

The Rev. Milton L. Wood, rector of f 
the parish, and Mr. Mill conceived of 
a parish-based program for students s 
which would draw them into the nor- - 
mal framework for the experience of [} 
Christian faith, and prepare them to) 
be responsible laymen in the Episco--) 
pal Church, rather than ‘“‘campuss 
Christians.” Under the leadership of {) 
Mr. Mill, who now serves as chaplain }} 
to Episcopal students at Georgia 
Tech, Agnes Scott College and the2) 
Atlanta Division, participation in¥ 
Canterbury has grown from an aver- 4 
age of 30 to over 100 students each 7 
Sunday. Increasing numbers of stu- 4 
dents find their way to All Saints’ for r 
Sunday worship, and many are assum- | 
ing responsible roles in the life of the” 
parish. | 

With an average attendance ati) 
their regular Sunday evening Ves--/ 
pers and dinner-discussions of over? 
100, these young men and women find 3) 
themselves just as concerned with the« 
problems of adequate number oft! 
Church school teachers, nursery at-: 
tendants, acolytes, lay readers, “work: 
battalions” and every other item ofi) 
the parish program (including fi- 
nances) as are their elders. So much a: 
part of the life of All Saints’ have 
the Canterbury students become, that? 


one of their members sits on the Par-') 


ish Council, an advisory group which 
keeps the many facets of the parish| 
program in harmonious relationship.) 

Eleven of these young voices are\ 
heard in the choir during the college; 
year. Eight others are teachers and 
substitutes in the Church school. 
Twenty young men are licensed lay; 
readers! Several Agnes Scott girls) 
work in the crowded nursery on Sun- 
day mornings, while a couple of; 
aspiring engineers and architectural! 
students serve at the altar. 

While the clergy and laity of 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37)| 
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The Covenant Of Faith 


About Abraham: 2nd in series on the Bible Story 


By ROBERT C. DENTAN 


Genesis 12:1-4; 15; 22:1-19; Hebrews 
11:8-12; Galatians 3:7-8; 26-29 
HE FIRST eleven chapters of 
Genesis are composed, for the 
most part, of stories drawn from an- 
cient Hebrew myth or folk-lore. They 
are tales told by the men of Israel 
around the camp-fire or at evening by 
the city gate, partly no doubt for en- 
tertainment, but chiefly to try and 
provide some kind of explanation for 
the otherwise insoluble mysteries of 
the world in which they found them- 
selves. 

Some of the mate- 
rial, such as that in 
Genesis 1, is the 
product of late theo- 
logical reflection, but 
most of it consists of 
stories, simple and 
naive in form, which 
can frequently be 
paralleled in the lit- 
erature of neighbor- 
ing peoples, although 
none of the parallels 
begins to approach 
the biblical stories 
in the loftiness of 
their conception of 
God and the profun- 
dity of their understanding of our 
human situation. 

The theological and moral superi- 
ority of the Bible stories clearly shows 
the work of the Holy Spirit. These 
simple stories picture to us, as could 
be done in no other way, the majesty 
and righteousness of God the Creator 
and the sad state of Man, reduced by 


<sin to a pitiable caricature of his true 


self. The stories of the Fall, of Cain 
and Abel, of the Flood and the Tower 
of Babel, all show some aspect of the 
havoc man has made of his world. 

But these opening chapters are only 
the prologue to the story the Bible 
really has to tell. They set the stage 
and show the immense gulf which 
now separates our fallen, perverted 
human nature from the goodness of 
its Maker. The essential Bible story, 
the story of the bridging of the gulf, 
the reversing of man’s downward 
trend, begins in Genesis 12 and the 
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The Covenant of Law 
significance of Moses in 


the history of his people 


first character to appear on the scene 
is Abraham. 

From a literary standpoint, the 
story of Abraham marks the transi- 
tion from the sphere of myth to that 
of quasi-historical legend. While we 
cannot be sure that Abraham was a 
real historical figure, yet in broad 
outline the story of his life is one that 
might have happened. The historical 
setting can be identified and the local 
color is in many cases remarkably 
accurate. Scholars are less skeptical 
than they were a generation ago 
about the possibility 
of finding at least a 
core of genuine folk 
memories in the 
stories of the patri- 
archs. 

But the impor- 
tance of Abraham is 
not tied down to his 
existence as an his- 
torical figure; it lies 
rather in the place 
he occupies as a sym- 
bol of God’s special 
relationship to the 
people of Israel. The 
men of both the Old 
and New Testaments 
were convinced that God long ago had 
chosen Israel to be His own people, to 
serve Him in a special way. (This is 
what is called, in biblical language, 
the doctrine of Israel’s election). Just 
as God makes use of special persons 
—great teachers and leaders—to be 
His agents and messengers, He once 
chose a special nation, Israel, and 
proposed to make of it “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles.” In the biblical 
tradition the figure of Abraham is 
regarded as marking the point at 
which God’s election of Israel begins. 

The first of our selections (Genesis 
12:1-4) tells how God called Abraham 
to leave his ancestral home in the 
broad plain of Mesopotamia and cross 
the desert to live in a new and un- 
familiar land. His unhesitating obe- 
dience shows him to possess the one 
quality required above all others in 
a true man of God, the quality of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 34) 
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Doctrine And Sex 


Dr. Cole’s work covers religion, psychoanalysis 


By EDMUND FULLER 


DISTINGUISHED contribution 

to the theology of man’s sexuality 
comes to us from Oxford Press, the 
work of Dr. William Graham Cole, 
chaplain and chairman of the De- 
partment of Religion of Williams Col- 
lege. I find myself so profoundly im- 
pressed and moved by this work as to 
be convinced that it is one of the 
year’s. most important books, certain 
to become a standard work, read and 
cited in its field for years to come. 
li is a Religious Book Club selection. 
> Sex in Christianity and Psycho- 
analysis. By William Graham Cole. 
Oxford University Press. 329 pp. 
$4.00. 

The measure of the book’s quality 
is that it covers so much more than 
problems of human sexuality, in 
themselves. It mediates superbly be- 
tween the realms of religion and psy- 
choanalysis, and I am increasingly 
convinced that this function of medi- 
ation is vital to the growth and work 
of both realms. Christianity, in our 
age, cannot fail to respond to the in- 
sights into man’s nature, and the 
therapeutic ministry of psychoanaly- 
sis, nor can that science fail to re- 
spond to the insights into man’s na- 
ture and the redemptive ministry of 
Christianity. Each has been in error 
with regard to the other, at many 
times; each I believe to be in a rich 
process of discovering and compre- 
hending the other. 

Dr. Cole is eloquent on the rela- 
tionship between these areas: “Both 
groups agree that there is in all men 
a basic, existential anxiety, which is 
a part of the human situation, spring- 
ing ultimately from man’s knowledge 
that he must die. Both also recognize 
the reality of neurotic anxiety, which 
is created by a special set of circum- 
stances . . . The Christian can only 
be grateful to the healing power of 
the analyist for the restoration of 
many a broken soul... No conflict is 
possible on this ground ... The fact 
that an individual suffers from an 
anxiety neurosis is no more a reflec- 
tion on his religious faith than can- 
cer ... But after the analyst has 
delivered the patient from his neu- 


rotic fears, which are illusory, the | 
analyst and patient alike must face | 
their existential anxiety, which is || 
genuine.” | 

Misunderstandings between reli- 
gion and psychotherapy generally | 
have taken rise from the religious | 
man’s suspicion of permissiveness — 
and moral neutrality or from the | 
therapist’s fear of superstition or | 
morbidness. Both suspicions have had 
ample justification in experience. As | 
Dr. Cole says: . 

“Analysts have sometimes been un- 
aware that the best of Christianity 
makes a clear distinction between 
religion and magic, eschewing any 
attempt to manipulate the divine for 
one’s own protection or profit. Clergy- 
men and Christian laymen have fre- 
quently been under the misapprehen- 
sion that psychoanalysts deliver 
their patients from any sense of re- 
sponsibility and encourage them te 
engage in sexual irregularities.” 

A priest of my acquaintance re- 
cently remarked in a somewhat re- 
lated context, “Jesus wasn’t moral, 
he was pure.” Dr. Cole extends this 
point: “He was no moralist, urging 
a wrestling match between reason 
and impure physical desire, with the 
bout always ‘fixed,’ so that virtue 
triumphs. It was not enough for Him 
that will power should pin the shoul- 
ders of lust to the mat. He sought 
rather a transformation of inner at- 
titude so that the conflict was at an 
end, the struggle finished between 
what one wants and what one does.” 

In these terms, Christianity and 
psychoanalysis “Both are essentially 
anti-moralistic, seeking the trans- 
formation of the personality rather 


than the mere suppression of symp- | 


toms. Both describe in considerable | 
detail the distortions of human exist- | 


ence under the pressure of anxiety |) 


and estrangement, displaying a real- | 


istic pessimism. They also share a | 


measure of optimism about man’s — 
essence, finding untapped reservoirs | 
of creativity and community which 


flow forth spontaneously once the 1 


dam of fearfulness has been breached 
. . . The Christian doctrine of re- | 
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demption joins forces with the psy- 


choanalytic understanding of hu- 
man behavior in a common refusal to 
focus attention on outer behavior, 
which is purely symptomatic, and in 
a steady insistence that inner moti- 
vation is decisive. Only a transfor- 
mation of the orientation and atti- 
tudes will be effective. ‘Except a man 
be born again.’ ”’ 

The book is richly informative. It 
begins with a long section tracing 
the historic Christian attitudes to- 
ward sex, through the early Fathers 
to contemporary theology, protestant 
and catholic. The fact is faced that 
traces of a non-Biblical Hellenic dual- 
ism have marred the theology of sex. 
Christians have revised their atti- 
tudes in sexual matters in the past 
and may be compelled to do so in the 
future, in no terms involving mere 
permissiveness or abandonment of 
“morals.” 

There follows then a remarkably 
concise, lucid, well organized review 
of modern psychoanalytic theory on 
sex, Freudian and post-Freudian, in 
the latter instance with special em- 
phasis on the work of Karen Horney 
and other contemporaries. From all 
the content of the book, to this point, 
a rich knowledge of the subject is to 
be gained. I will say bluntly, few of 
us have it and all of us need it. 

Then the book concludes with a 
relatively brief third part—forty-two 
pages—called ‘“‘A Critical Reconstruc- 
tion of Christian Interpretations of 
Sex.” Here is the heart of the book’s 
great interpretive contribution. It is 
from this that I have been quoting. 
It is courageous, profound and beau- 
tifully stated. 

Inescapably, the difficult problems 
of our legal and punitive codes are 
faced. The Christian is needed great- 
ly in this area for leadership and 
guidance and responsibility. “The 
importance of a therapeutic rather 
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than a punitive attitude toward sex- 
ual irregularities points to the... 
classic Christian doctrine which is 
essential to an adequate interpreta- 
tion of sex, the doctrine of redemp- 
tion.” 

I will close this review with one 
of Dr. Cole’s final paragraphs in his 
eloquent exposition of the need for 
synthesis in the labors of Christian 
living and psychotherapy: 

“Awareness of the failure to live 
in love and in trust begets humility, 
the recognition that one is never per- 
fect, never entirely free of anxiety 
and self-concern. He lives in a state 
ef tension between what he is (his 
existence) and what he longs to be 
(his essence.) He has a sense of guilt 
but he also knows that he lives under 
grace, that his salvation does not 
depend upon his perfection. He knows 
himself to be a sinner forgiven and 
accepted by God as he is. The knowl- 
edge of grace delivers him from self- 
hatred and the moralistic strivings 
after perfection to which that gives 
rise. He can accept himself at the 
same time that he is anxious about 
himself, knowing how to be abased 
and how to abound. He faces his 
shortcomings and failures realisti- 
cally; yet he can say with St. Paul, 
‘By the grace of God I am what I 
am.’ ”? 


&> The One Remains; A Report from 
Jerusalem. By Stewart Perowne. E. 
P. Dutton. 192 pp. Illustrated. $5.00. 

Imported from England, this book 
is an account of contemporary Jeru- 
salem, its inhabitants and its life. 
The author has had long official con- 
nections with the Holy City and is at 
present assisting the Anglican Bishop 
of Jerusalem in housing work. His 
book contributes to our understand- 
ing of that region of tension. Among 
its distinctive features are thirty- 
five fine photographs. 


> The Spiritual Life. By Evelyn 
Underhill. Harper. 128 pp. $1.75. 

This well-established contemplative 
work is reissued as one of Harper’s 
series of pocket-sized ‘‘golden-jack- 
eted” books. It is a meditation on 
the spiritual life as communion and 
cooperation with God. 


> How to Live Without Liquor. By 
Ralph A. Habas. Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. 125 pp. $2.50. 

Readers of the articles on alcohol- 
ism recently in ECnews may find 
further interest or value in this sim- 
ple, matter-of-fact book on the na- 
ture and problems of the drinker. It 
considers how to help oneself—and 
others. END 


ETHICS OF DECISION 


By George W. Forell 


A clear, deep look into the 
Christian life. Is man free to choose 
the good life? Is he really captain 
of his soul? Is it instinct, oppor- 
tunity or history—or Christian 
faith which helps him make his 
decisions? Find the answers in 
this important book. $2.50 


FOR TODAY 
By D. T. Niles 


A new book of daily devotions. 
FOR TODAY is a helpful series 
of daily Bible studies for the whole 
year. Reveals Jesus in the context 
of the whole Bible and in the 
historical perspective of man’s 
religious experience. $2.00 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG 
PRESS « Philadelphia 


GOOD NEWS FOR AUTHORS WITH 
FAITH IN THEIR WORK: 


YOUR BOOK PUBLISHED 


As one of the largest 
leading publishers in the 
U. S., we can edit, design, print, 

distribute and promote 
your book. Our plan insures prompt 
Publication. Send manuscript for free report, 
or write for brochure E. 


Pageant Press, Inc., 130 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


Serving the Church since 1884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


Monetoust-GorHam Co. 
New York ...14 E. 41st St. 


Chicago San Francisco 
29 E. Madiseh St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a_publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author In Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New_ authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet EP. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


LADIES ORGANIZATIONS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS .. . YOUTH GROUPS 
$50.00 to $500.00 


selling Coastline Nylon Hosiery or Breakwater Tol- 
let Soap direct from mill. 

Have your ways and means chairman get an 
assortment for your next meeting or Bazaar. 

Pay for hosiery and soap after customer is satis- 
fied, returning unsold merchandise. (Your Olub 
risks nothing). 

A card with organization and President or Treas- 
urer name and address will bring descriptive litera- 
ture and samples for your Club’s inspection that 
may be returned. 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILL 
Rehoboth Beach, Delaware 
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| WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 
Can We Be Trusted? 


Facts about others not for general distribution 


By DORA CHAPLIN 


O LONG as there are people on 

the earth, I suppose we shall talk 
about each other. We do it partly 
because we all belong to one family, 
and relatives are interested in the 
big and little dramas, some grave 
and some gay, which go to make up 
the whole of life. But this natural 
exchange of news often degenerates 
into something destructive. It is this 
weakness in mankind which inspired 
Shakespeare’s words, ‘Love all men, 
trust a few.” 

Nowadays, even certain profes- 
sions with a traditional pride in 
guarding the confidential informa- 
tion entrusted to them have become 
lax in their ways. Beware of the 
person who says too many times, 
“This mustn’t go any further,” or 
“Just between ourselves,’ or “Of 
course I wouldn’t tell you if you 
were not the sort of person you are,” 
because the chances are that several 
ethers are the “only” people to be 
told. It should not be necessary for 
a mature person to be reminded that 
confidences are sacred. 

Need To Be Realistic 

If the person who comes to us with 
a story about someone else has hon- 
estly come in order to help that per- 
son, this is the only real reason for 
listening to what could otherwise be 
malicious gossip. Even with the best 
of people we need to be realistic, and 
watch for the time when the dis- 
cussion becomes an indulgence. Facts 
about other lives are not ours for 
general distribution; we must re- 
gard them as a God-given trust, or 
we should not receive them. The un- 
healthy gossiper is completely floored 
by the words, “If you don’t mind, 
I’d rather not listen. I am sure there 
is nothing we can do about it, it is 
in other hands, and I know help is 
coming from those trained to give 
it.” They also dislike any adherence 
to fact, because part of their satis- 
faction comes from enlarging and em- 
broidering the truth. In the recent 
flood disasters, false rumors of famine 
and pestilence were sternly quelled 
from official quarters. Gossips have 
been in their element; they have even 
been able to start hysterical panic. 
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Why do we gossip? Must we be 
reminded of the proverb, “Empty 
vessels make the most sound?” A 
college student is worried about this 
problem: 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

We have a girl in our dormitory, and 
we like her very much in some ways, but 
she doesn’t seem to be able to talk about 
anything except people we know. When 
we get together she always has some 
bits of news to tell about other students, 
or the faculty, or the housemother. At 
first it was rather amusing, and we lis- 
tened until we found our affairs being 
aired! We also discovered that some 
things we had told her in confidence— 
for example, ways we had planned to 
help a very shy foreign student—had 
been bandied about in her “talkfests.” 
We have decided that she is a gossip and 
you can’t depend on her. Some people 
want to leave her out of our set. I feel 
disillusioned. Can you trust anybody, 
and do women gossip more than men? 


S. (19 years old) 


Dear S. 

I am wondering if the girl you 
describe knows she is a gossip? Let’s 
give her the benefit of the doubt first. 
She may not have the slightest idea 
of what harm she is doing, or how 
she is irritating the group she thinks 
she is entertaining. After all, they 
listen to her, and that causes her to 
think that her news-mongering is 
acceptable. This is a case for “speak- 
ing the truth in love,” (see Ephesians 
4:15). She can be warned, in kind- 
ness, that you have all slipped—she 
in the telling, you in the listening, 
and you can try to get other topics 
into the conversation. 

If she is fundamentally a person 
who wants to do the generous thing, 
and is mature enough to look at her- 
self in relation to others, that sug- 
gestion may help. On the other hand, 
she may be hurt (she will be angry 
at first, in any case) and she may go 
off to indulge in her favorite hobby 
elsewhere, but you have given her 
a good chance, and now your group 
can begin to look at the whole ques- 
tion of Gossip. 

People gossip for various reasons. 


Sometimes they find that carrying: 
tid-bits of news gives an emotional 
thrill to the hearers and makes a; 
place for them where they feel they 
would otherwise not be accepted. 
After a time, not much care is taken | 
about the accuracy of their “scoops,” | 
because the acceptance is what mat- 
ters. They like the sense of im-. 
portance which comes from being the | 
first one to tell. 

The next thing is to consider gos- - 
sip as what has been described as | 
“the sin of emptiness.” The gossip } 
may be a budding novelist, who could | 
be using his or her talent for drama, | 
analysis and description in a more } 
artistic and worthwhile form! That 
would be one solution. The other is 
that we all need to fill our lives with 
bigger interests than our neighbor’s 5) 
failings and personal affairs. If we » 
are concerned with big causes, with | 
Christian responsibility in interna- - 
tional, civic and parish life, and if ' 
we are looking to our own relation- - 
ships with family and friends, we: 
shall not be so eager to concentrate || 
on other people’s private business. | 
Little To Talk About 

Perhaps we let ourselves be enter- -) 
tained by others in television, movies | 
and other kinds of “‘canned”’ enter- - 
tainment to such an extent that our * 
own minds are empty. Some people 
are even neglecting to read—it is / 
easier to turn on a switch and escape * 
into easy diversion. When the time * 
comes for conversation, they have 
little to talk about, and they take # 
refuge in gossip to hide the vacuum. | 
They gossip because they are bored. | 

There is only a thin line between |) 
good gossip and bad. The evil kind | 
is the passing on of negative stories |) 
about one’s neighbors. Because we ') 


are human, we need to watch our- «) 


selves. We must never forget our ') 
ridiculous tendency to self-impor- : 
tance, and that our real reason for ° 
meddling is sometimes not a kind 
one—we are catering to our desire || 
to be a little good, and show our ‘| 
superiority or power over another © 
person. Both men and women are » 
prone to it. 

On Sundays, when the priest often | 
uses the words, “Let the words of ||) 
my mouth and the meditation of my | 
heart be always acceptable in Thy 
sight, O Lord, my strength and my |, 


redeemer,” we might remind our- | 


selves that they are good ones to say ||) 
when we fear that our unruly tongues |) 
are getting out of bounds. 1) 
Try not to reject the talkative girl. |) 
Draw her into the circle if you can, | 
and face the common failing together. | 
END }} 
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HE 58th General Convention, the 
first ever held outside continental 


/U.S., came to a close on Sept. 15 with 
} the reading of the Bishops’ Pastoral 
» Letter. In it the bishops called atten- 
) tion to the uniqueness of the meeting 
| at the crossroads of the world, where 
S people from many races “live and 
) work together with a measure of mu- 
i tual acceptance that is rare in this 
| divided world.” Here are some of the 
+ other things the bishops said: 


“The God Whom we confess and 
worship is not our possession. We are 
. and we can accept 
His claiming of us as His own and re- 


* ceive His offered life only as we per- 

| mit Him to break down the barriers 

} our human sin has erected between us 
' and our brethren. 


“Half of the population of God’s 
world is crowded into the lands to- 
ward which we look—the Pacific and 
Asia. In all these lands, save those 
populated by white men migrated 


from the West, there is a tidal up- 
| heaval of deprived, hungry peoples 
struggling for food and nationhood 


and full human status and acceptance, 


, and resentful towards the West and 


| towards the white man in his pride 
and power. 


“Humanly speaking, there are good 


| grounds for saying that the fate of 
the world will be in large measure 


the fate of Asia. There are the great 
masses of uncommitted peoples in the 
basic conflict between the total views 


of life and ways of life which struggle 


for the allegiance of men. 

“These people are in full revolt 
against foreign political and eco- 
nomic control, against colonialism 
and imperialism. They are in revolt 
against age-old poverty and misery 
... they are in revolt against the 
western white man’s assumption of 
permanent superiority...” 

“Tn all this we are summoned as 
Christians to recognize the judgments 
of God, which are the disclosures of 
the contradictions between our human 
ways and His design for His people. 
We can make a case for the very 
mixed benefits of empire and of eco- 
nomic penetration motivated by the 


desire for gain. Before God and men 
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we can make no case for contempt 
and assumptions of racial superiority. 
These are the deepest roots of our 
alienation from Asia. For these there 
is no answer but repentance. 

“Tn most of the countries of Asia, 
Christians are only one-half of one 
per cent to three per cent of the popu- 
lation. . . . These little companies of 
our brethren in Christ are feeling 
heavily the weight of nationalist 
fears and resentments toward the 
West. They are caught up in the revo- 
lutionary upheavals and dislocations 
of the nations of which they are a 
part. They have pitifully small re- 
sources in manpower, leadership, and 
this-world wealth. They are in great 
need of help, which can only be given 
effectively with rare humility and un- 
derstanding and uncalculating love. 
Whatever our commitments in other 
parts of God’s one world, how can we 
fail to ask God to show us the ways 
in which we can help them? What 
happens to them is so crucial for our 
world and for Christ’s cause. 

“.. Plainly a deep-going reorien- 
tation in the method and spirit of our 
mission is called for. Only Asians can 
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The Convention, which listened to this 
message, had, during its 12 days: 

Passed a record-breaking budget of 
$6,807,947.84. 

Received from the Woman's Auxiliary the 
largest United Thank Offering in its history, 
$3,149,197.83. 

Come encouragingly close to its $4,150,- 
000 Builders for Christ goal, with a total of 
$4,113,904.57. 

Given support to the Supreme Court de- 
cision to end racial segregation in public 
schools. 

Set aside $1,500 for the study of peacetime 
uses of atomic energy and approved making 
a gift of an atomic reactor to either a hos- 
pital or university in Asta. 

Turned thumbs down on women delegates. 

Retained ‘Protestant’ in the Church’s title. 

Chosen Miami Beach for the 1958 Con- 
vention, with strong assurances of no segre- 
gation. 
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carry the main weight in witnessing 
for Christ to Asians. We cannot plant 
our Church and our institutions in 
Asia and then take pride because they 
are ours. We can only hope to plant 
Christ’s Church in Asia with the full 
understanding that it will be theirs 
under Him. 


“When God entered our world re- 
demptively in Christ, He identified 
Himself with our humanity. He put 
Himself at our mercy; and when we 
had done our worst was raised up in 
power. He is calling us who are His 
people so to identify ourselves with 
our brethren that we put ourselves at 
their mercy, offering our gifts and 
our service to them without the will 
to control or take credit. 

“By bringing us here to the mid- 
Pacific, God has called us to open our 
ears to the cries for help that come 
to us from the Churches of Asia. If 
we hear those calls, we will be greatly 
concerned that the actions of our na- 
tion and the attitudes of our Ameri- 
can people shall be guided and over- 
ruled by the purpose of God for the 
peoples of Asia, and not simply by our 
short-sighted judgments of what will 
be to our immediate political, mili- 
tary, or economic advantage. For na- 
tion and Church alike, His will is our 
peace.” 

“We have painted with a large 
brush what God has enabled us to see 
here. We beseech you, brethren, to 
share our thankfulness to God for 
what He has done with the too-little 
offerings of self and substance we 
have given. Join your prayers with 
ours that God will open to us the ways 
in which we can fulfill more worthily 
our Church’s mission in Asia. Stand 
ready to offer your gifts and your- 
selves. Search your hearts for what- 
ever blocks the way between us and 
our brethren. 

“For we put our trust in One Who 
was slain, and has redeemed us to God 
by His blood out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” 

Thus the Convention concluded its 
sessions with a challenge for mission- 
ary activity and concern. 
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e From the Diocese of Albany, as delegate to the House of Deputies, came 
Con ven tion Russell Carter (above, left). In center are Bishop and Mrs. William J. 


Gordon, Jr., Alaska. At right, beaming Bishop Clinton Quin of Texas 


as 


Northeast Pan-American 


Host Bishop Kennedy, at joint session, 
officially welcomes the Presiding 
Bishop and Archbishop Mowll, right, 
Primate of Australia and Tasmania 


Many delegates are attired in informal Hawaiian sport shirts 
at House of Deputies session in Iolani School gymnasium 


Carter’s Shop 


Chairman of the 
United Thank 
Offering Commit- J 

tee, Mrs. Coombs, 
left, chats with 
Triennial Presid- 
ing officer, Mrs. 
Wedel 
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Honolulu Advertiser 
‘Scene at the Convention's opening service in Honolulu’s Civic Auditorium, at which nearly 6,000 


were on hand to launch the largest single gathering ever to convene in the Hawaiian city. 


Newly appointed House of Bishop’s secretary, the 
‘Rev. Alexander Rodger, reads a resolution 


Charles Taft, 
below, who battled 
Church name change 


Bishop Hall, of 

N.H., above, and 

Bishop Melcher of the Missionary 
District of Central Brazil 


Pan-American 


Carter’s Shop 


op Sherrill Greeting visitors 
s Presiding and delegates at 
p’s tree near reception in the 
lban’s Chapel Royal Hawaiian 


Hotel were, l. to r., 
Bishop and Mrs. 
Kennedy, Bishop 

and Mrs. Sherrill, 

Archbishop Mowll, 

and Canon and 
Mrs. Wedel 


Honolulu Advertiser 
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National Council Said Take Yo: 


Adoption of a greatly increased budget by 
the General Convention of 1955 was a foregone 
conclusion long before bishops and deputies 
completed their travel arrangements to Hono- 
lulu. 

The full force of an expanding economy and 
inflationary pressures had long been at work 
on departments of the National Council to 
require an increase, even if there were no ad- 
vance proposed. Devotion of an increasingly 
disproportionate share of the Churchman’s 
dollar to national Church endeavors—despite 
prosperous times—was sure to result in a Na- 
tional Council request for a larger slice of the 
Church’s economic pie. 

And the great and growing opportunities for 
missionary advance made it most certain that 
large increases would be voted. The only real 
question concerned the amount of the increase. 
It appears that had the National Council not 
displayed a wavering between its proposed “B” 
and “C” budgets, and had gone on down the 
line with strong insistence on a larger sum, the 
budget for the coming triennium would have 
been a million dollars larger each year than it 
now is set to be. 


Missionary Giving Increase 


As it stands, however, the budget for 1956 
will be almost one million dollars higher than 
the appropriations for 1955. This will require 
increases in missionary giving by dioceses to 
the national Church of about 19 per cent. And 
the removal of the Church School Mite Box 
Offering from credit on assigned quotas will 
have the effect of increasing the amounts asked 
of congregations by roughly another half-mil- 
lion dollars, or another 10 per cent. While the 
1954 Mite Box Offering came to some $620,000, 
not all of this was used for quota credits, and 
the removal of the offering from them will hide 
an additional increase of about half a million. 

Although the budget itself is so large and 
complex that its details will not be available for 
sometime, its general outlines are clear. Mis- 
sionary work gets the biggest increase, which 
comes to $642,690.25, of which increase all but 
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Mite Box offering ...no longer counted 


about $24,000 will be devoted to domestic and¢@ 
overseas missions, with the domestic field get-: 
ting the larger increase of the two. Education! 
and Promotion were increased by $275,019.26, j} 
although outside sources have underwritten a 

part of the Christian Education program by ant! 
additional $350,000. 


Radio-Television Expansion 


Promotion got the biggest increase in the? 
General Convention’s budgetary provision in‘) 
this section, primarily to provide for expansion il 
of its Division of Radio and Television, but ‘) 
Christian Education is not far behind in in- 4 
crease, and for 1956 will have a budget of 
$425,872.50 in addition to the 1956 portion of | 
its privately donated $350,000. . 

Increases for interests and activities repel 
sented by the three other large budgetary divi- | 
sions come to only about $51,000 annually: |. 
Quotas assigned to dioceses and missionary dis-.| 
tricts for 1956 will come to $5,928,614.84. i) 

What occasioned most debate in both Houses |. 
of General Convention was the Program and i 
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Catholic For Every Truth of God— 


Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


1oice — General Convention Did 


Budget Committee’s resolution number one: 
“Resolved, the House of Bishops concurring, 
that the Church School Lenten Mite Box Offer- 
ing shall no longer be counted for credit on 
assigned quotas, but rather shall be allocated 
solely to specific, special projects of advance 
work in the overseas and domestic missionary 
fields of the Church.” The wisdom of this action 
will doubtless be debated through the Church 
for years to come. 


Although it is clear that in times like these, 
the extreme of drawing budgetary support from 
the Mite Box Offering ought not to be a feature 
of the Church’s life, there are many serious 
questions posed by this action. First, General 
Convention bought “a pig in a poke,” for it was 
given no information regarding the “advance 
work” in prospect. Similarly, the Convention 
was given no definition of the term “advance 
work,” and in consequence there is no indication 
of the point at which “advance’’ work becomes 
sufficiently retarded to become a part of the 
normal budget. 


Considerable Decrease Possible 


_ Whether in 1957 it will be possible to support 

| what was undertaken as advance work in 1956 

with Mite Box money is not clear. And the reso- 
lution’s freezing of such income in a fund which 
may be used solely for advance work, and which 
could not be drawn upon even in the face of 

dire emergency for the support of established 
missionary endeavors, could conceivably not be 

covered adequately by undesignated legacies 

expected for use in the event of a real economic 
crisis. 

It is possible that this shift in use of the Mite 
Box Offering will result in a considerable de- 
crease in the amount of the offering, for not a 
few congregations have largely depended on the 
children’s offerings-to meet their missionary 
quotas, and in some instances have added 
income from Lenten suppers and similar events 
to the total of Mite Box money. In cases of eco- 
nomic strain, at all events, sharp and perhaps 
serious decline in that offering is now in pros- 
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pect. What has happened, however, is that a 
clear and insistent call to increased missionary 
activity has been issued by this Convention, 
with a consequent call on the people for con- 
siderably increased giving to the national 
Church’s missionary program. 

Arithmetically, what is asked is a pitifully 
small increase, for if every communicant were 
asked for a flat increase in missionary giving 
to meet the new budget, each would be asked 
for an additional one and one-half cents each 
week. Such oversimplification, however, is never 
practicable, and the burden of the increase will 
fall on the minority of those with real commit- 
ment to the cause of the spread of Christ’s 
Church. 

Years will be required before this new budget 
will be made possible by the giving of the people. 
But Episcopal Churchnews hopes that in the 
providence of God, Episcopalians will exceed 
all previous records in rising to the challenge 
made at Honolulu. 


The sacrificial 
giving the Church 
asks: Two quarters, 
two dimes, 

one nickel, 

three pennies... 
per year and 

per capita 


CONTINUED 
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Church Now Has 5,000 
‘Keymen’ in Lay Work 


Since Presiding Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker appointed the first 
committee on laymen’s work in June, 
1942, the program in this important 
area has developed so successfully 
that the goal of 100 per cent partici- 
pation is within sight. 

Today there are keymen in 5,000 
parishes and missions, and chairmen 
or diocesan keymen in all but three 
of the 86 domestic dioceses and mis- 
sionary districts. 

Reporting to the House of Bishops 
in Honolulu for committee chairman 
Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., the Rev. 
Howard Harper, executive secretary, 
said “the period of establishing our 
foundation is now past.’’ Laymen are 
exerting great influence in their par- 
ishes and dioceses, he continued, and 
characterized this committee as “a 
power generator in the Church.” 

Having generated enough power 
for local needs, the committee laid 
before the Bishops its bold new plan 
for the next triennium: “The energy, 
intelligence and devotion of the lay- 
men are ready to be turned directly 
toward the problems of the national 
Church.” 

Several plans for laymen’s activi- 
ties on a national scale are now in the 
fire, Dr. Harper said, but he didn’t 
reveal what they are. 

Since the last convention in Boston, 
a statement of the four main areas 
of laymen’s responsibility has been 
formulated by the committee: The 
deepening of the men’s own spiritual 
lives; extension of the impact of 
Christianity in our modern world; 
the financial support of our expand- 
ing Church program, and the applica- 
tion of men’s special skills to the work 
and promotion of the Church. 

This statement has proved invalu- 
able as a framework within which dif- 
ferent groups have determined the 
activities best suited for their own 
needs. 

Encouraging examples are listed in 
all four areas: 


e The Men’s Advent Corporate Com- 
munion is growing in numerical 
strength at such a phenomenal rate 
that the supply of printed materials 
has been short of demand. 


e The formation of groups for study 
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of Scriptures, doctrine and the 
Church’s program has become one of 
the main new characteristics of lay- 
men’s activity during the past three 
years. 


e Figures show the Church’s income 
is increasing at a rate that can only 
be accounted for by improved meth- 
ods and increased enthusiasm. The 
committee does not claim to have 
brought about this condition single- 
handedly, but it says there can be no 
doubt the work of the men has been a 
potent factor. 


e Every part of the Church is be- 
ginning to abound with examples of 
men’s special professional skills at 
work in the service of God. 

The committee also had glowing 
words for its visitation evangelism, 
which has surpassed its expectation 
of three years ago when presented to 
General Convention in outline form. 

It also reported an increasing num- 
ber of annual diocesan conferences 
for laymen which provide opportuni- 
ties for discussion of problems and 
pooling of experiences. 

Of all its activities, however, the 
committee reported that which exerts 
the greatest influence in the life of 
the Church is the Laymen’s Training 
Course, an annual meeting of the 
executive director and the associate 
director with two carefully-selected 
laymen from each diocese and mis- 
sionary district. 

One meeting is held in each provy- 
ince, and the men are given intensive 
training in the goals and techniques 
of laymen’s work, which they in turn 
later present at conferences of key- 
men in their home dioceses. 

“We believe that this course is per- 
haps our greatest single contribution 
to the development of lay power,” Dr. 
Harper said. 


Marriage, Wedding Music 
Acted on By Convention 


Efforts to ease some of the condi- 
tions in the rules for holy matrimony 
went down to defeat in the House of 
Bishops. 

A resolution asked that divorced 
parties be allowed to marry in any 
diocese if they receive the approval 
of their diocesan bishop. 

However, the House sustained the 
rule that divorced persons may re- 
marry with the consent of their dioce- 
san bishop, but in his diocese only. 

Another resolution which aimed at 
shortening the waiting time after 


divorce for persons who want to re} 
marry was defeated. It called for ; 
waiting period of six months, rathe 
than the present one year. 

Meanwhile, both Houses adoptej 
a resolution changing the canon 0% 
Church music—particularly musig 
used for weddings, one clergymaz 
said, although that was not specifiec 

The change gives clergymen thi} 
“final authority” on what music ca‘é 
be played in the Church, although th 
canon—as it stood—already banne}t 
“light and unseemly music.’ . 

Spelling out the clergyman’s sajj 
in this matter paves the way for bari 
ning the use of such non-religiow) 
songs as “I Love You Truly” ani 
“Because” during Episcopal wec 
dings. 

“Some people want to have playett 
what they consider is ‘their song’) 
explained one clergyman later, “anil 
it could be something like ‘I Met | 
Million Dollar Baby in the Five anjp 
Ten Cent Store’.” 


a ee 
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Move to Cut ‘Protestant’ | 
From Church’s Name Lose¢ 


Following a vigorous debate, th# 
House of Deputies turned thumb 
down on a move to take the wor) 
“Protestant” out of the name, Pro¢ 
estant Episcopal Church. 

The vote, taken by orders, was 89°) 
to 55. Twenty-three lay membex) 
were in favor of the change, 
against. Five delegations wer 
divided. In the clergy it was closex# 
32 for and 88 against, with 11 dele! 
gations split. Among many dioceses 
representatives, the clergy voted oni 
way and lay members another. | 


debate, with special time for openin{ 
and closing arguments by speakexd 
chosen by each side of the issue. 

Restlessness, evidenced by del! 
gates wandering in and out of thf 
room, developed soon after openinif 
arguments by Walter E. a cp 


of Southern Ohio, against. | 

In opening debate for the motioii 
Mr. Cooper said the Church really hdé 
not been “christened” as to nami 
that the term, Protestant, just cre}@ 
into the title without official sancticit 
and has been used in official doc 
ments by some churches and not kf 
others. } | 


refers to an historical age, that tlit 
word does not apply to the teachiri# 
of the Church, that it has definite dil! 
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hdvantages in missionary appeal, that 
t is at least partly of political origin, 
hat there has never been any affirma- 
five action legally to designate the 
ame and that the word is seldom 
ased in referring to parishes. 

It was the consensus among dele- 
ates that Mr. Taft practically won 
the case for the opposition in his 
ypening address. Answering Mr. Coo- 
er’s charge that the name had not 
een made official, he said it is well 
imown in legal and legislative prac- 
ice that continued usage of a title 
n such procedures gives it official 
itatus. 

The Southern Ohio delegate’s 
strongest point of attack, many be- 
jeved, was his citing of the action 
f the Anglican Congress statement: 
‘Truly to be Anglican is to combine 
within oneself both Catholic and 
>rotestant traditions in a dynamic 
relationship...” 

Among those speaking in favor of 
che change, many Latin American 
lelegates saw the present name as a 
stumbling block in ministering to na- 
‘ive peoples, particularly in primar- 
ly Roman Catholic countries. Simon 
Hquino of the Philippines declared 
shat the Church in his area “spends 

ore time explaining the word, Prot- 

ent, rather than the word of God.” 
' Dean Pike, in favor of retaining 
she present title, pointed out that 
the word, Protestant, reminds us 
shat we are truly Catholic in the 
midst of constant Reformation.” 
' Dr. Everett S. Wallis, of Princeton, 
N.J ., observed that many students on 
Jur campuses would like to come to 
she Episcopal Church, but cannot do 
30 because of the word, Protestant. 


National Council, Board 


Members Elected By W.A. 


Undoubtedly the biggest news out 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial 
was the record-breaking United 
Thank Offering (see U.T.O. story), 
but elections and resolutions also 
highlighted the first week in Hono- 
lulu. 

Four members of the Auxiliary’s 
National Executive Board were re- 
elected: Mrs. Shubael T. Beasley of 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. St. Elmo L. 
Coombs, Pasadena, Calif.; Mrs. Law- 
rence Dorsey, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Mrs. Harold R. Moulton, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Four new members of the board 
are: Mrs. John H. Foster, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Mrs. Edward A. Heffner 
of the Salina district; Mrs. Orrin 
Judd, Montclair, N. J., and Mrs. Win- 
fred Douglas, Denver, Colo. 

Chosen nominees to National Coun- 
cil—and elected by General Conven- 
tion—are: Mrs. Francis Osborne 
Clarkson of Charlotte, N. C. (re-elect- 
ed); Mrs. Clifford C. Cowin, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. Sumner Walters, 
Stockton, Calif., and Mrs. Theodore 
O. Wedel, Washington, D. C. 

The biggest question coming before 
the women by the end of the first 
week was a resolution regarding the 
creation of a third house at General 
Convention introduced by the Diocese 
of Quincy. This was turned over to 
the Committee of Reference. 

The triennial also received resolu- 
tions from both houses of the conven- 
tion expressing their gratitude for 
the work of the women in raising a 
record amount for the work of the 
Church. 


Mrs. Ercell McGuire: Her ECnews contest won free trips to Hawaii 


for herself and her vicar, the Rev. Robert Spears of New York 
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Fabrtee 

The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 


THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 


Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


Damuel Collins 


ee 68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, New York 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS| 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS} 


Write for copy of our new catalog 
R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 


THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
Superior 
Philadelphia 3, Pa 


2013 Apple Tree St. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


“WAR 
IS CONTRARY TO THE 


WILL OF GOD” 
For information on the 
EPISCOPAL PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 
write to 
9 E. 94th St., New York 28, N. Y. 


Amsterdam Assembly 
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OBSERVATIONS | 55 chartes mos 


Was it, after all, a wise decision 
to come way out here? Was the trip 
necessary? 

It’s difficult to get an immediate 
focus on what has happened. This 
General Convention, at times, has 
seemed far flung and too spread-out 
over this lovely island. The daily 
transitions between the sophistica- 
tion of Waikiki Beach, with all of 
its distractions of pleasure, and the 
campus atmosphere of Iolani School 
across Ala Wai and almost at the 
base of the mountains, is not most 
conducive to concentration. Then, 
too, most joint sessions were held in 
the civic auditorium several miles 
away. 

The distance between the school 
site, where business sessions have 
been held, and where most of us lived 
is a little too far to walk, despite the 
pontoon bridge, and not quite far 
enough to justify a taxi. The taxis 
did a good business, though, toward 
the end of the Convention. 

The conduct of Church affairs by 
deputies in aloha shirts cracked a 
precedent, and seemed a little out of 
context. 

Lay wags have come up with sev- 
eral remarks about the Convention, 
which have been taken as they were 
made, purely in jest. 

One said: “It’s like holding a 
prayer meeting at the Stork Club.” 

Another remarked: “I guess we 
had better change our name to ‘The 
Hula Catholic Church’.” This prob- 
ably was a natural reaction. Hula 
dancers have appeared everywhere, 
it is believed, except before the House 
of Bishops and the House of Depu- 
ties, and, of course, religious services. 

One bishop, in commenting upon 
the hula dancers at the Christian 
Education Dinner, is reported to have 
said that he knew now “what the 
ecumenical movement is.” 

So much for the setting and back- 
ground from one who has a tendency 
to be prejudiced because of the po- 
tential pleasures. When given this 

_assignment I was inclined toward a 
prejudgment on the unfavorable side. 

I got the surprise of my life, how- 
ever. First I talked to Charles Taft 
of Ohio, whose brilliant and legally- 
trained mind brought the light of 
understanding into many confused 
situations. 

“T think Honolulu was an excellent 
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Mr. Moss, ECnews’ correspondent 
who helped to cover the Convention in 
Honolulu, in every-day life is executive 
editor of the Nashville Banner. He was 
asked to record his observations and to 
pick up opinion for a commentary arti- 
cle. Here it is. 


Charles Moss 


choice,” he said. ‘‘All opposition van- 
ished with the royal welcome we re- 
ceived; we loved our hosts from the 
beginning. Coming over here was an 
eye-opener on mission work. We 
have seen it first hand and it is good; 
there’s a lot of difference between 
reading about something and actually 
experiencing it. Hawaii, with its 
varied races and religious beliefs, 
has taught us that all peoples can live 
and work and worship together in 
harmony and fellowship.” 

Dr. James A. Pike, dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, felt pretty much the same 
way about it. “The pleasures were not 
distracting and we certainly have 
achieved a deepened sense of fellow- 
ship. The tone of the debates has been 
free from personalities or unpleas- 
antness. Perhaps the thing that has 
impressed me most was the careful 
consideration given to the issues on 
Christian relationships to social eth- 
ics. This has not always been the 
case in past conventions.” 

David Bronson of Minneapolis, 
who has a way of breaking a snarl 
with a capsule comment, seemed to 
wrap the thing up with this observa- 
tion: “I’ve attended seven conven- 
tions, and more deputies were regis- 
tered on the opening day here than 
I have ever seen before.’ He also 
emphasized the importance of Hono- 
lulu as a laboratory study of mis- 
sions, which are receiving more and 
more emphasis by our Church. 
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Following these interviews a spot 
check showed the consensus of bish+ 
ops and deputies to follow the same 
line. 

So much for the accomplishments 
of the 58th General Convention ini 
relation to locale, and attitude. I dd 
not believe, however, that an hones 
evaluation of this overall conventio 
can be made without taking notice o 
the Honolulu situation created by sev 
eral references to the Roman Catholi¢ | 
Church. 

Most deputies and bishops said 
they agreed, off the record, with whaz 
was said, but added that the saying ox 
it here was “unfortunate.” 

The several remarks concerning 
the Roman Catholic Church, whick 
received headlines here and in the 
United States, were considered par’ 
ticularly unfortunate in the Islands 
where all churches—Roman, Episco 
palian, Buddhist, Congregationalists 
Mormon, and the Evangelical church] 
es—have found a way of living anc 
working together. 

This is said to be particularly tru 
about Roman Catholic and Episcopay| 
churches. They go to the extent o 
helping each other out in bazaars an 
other social-religious functions. Episy 
copal Bishop Harry S. Kennedy ans 
Roman Bishop John J. Scanlan ary 
personal friends. 

The episode was a shock to the civi: 
and religious community of Honolult) 
at all levels. When taxi drivers bring 
up a subject, you can count on it beins# 
current. There occurred an inciden)) 
or two of sidewalk slurs at delegate 
or the clergy, and this is most unusua 
in this land of soft-voiced, friendly! ¥ 
and trusting people. 


Forum columns of local papers wer’ f 
filled with letters, most of them critil! 
cal. One paper had to start turning?) 
them down. George Dugan, Religiou| i: 
Editor of The New York Times, saiv)! 
Bishop Scanlan’s statement was thi 
first instance in his memory wher'! 
a Roman prelate had issued a forma) 
reply. 

What about the overall result? Thi! 
consensus is that the remarks wi 
cause no lasting impairment to rel i 
tions here or elsewhere. As has beew) 
logically pointed out, the men respon! 
sible were speaking for themselvell) 
and not for the Episcopal Church 
whose democratic principles and prac 
tices cannot be questioned. 
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| CINEMA | 


The Divided Heart 


On ambiguity involved in the search for justice 


By VAN A. HARVEY 


N ONE of the closing scenes of 
“The Divided Heart,” a splendid 
English picture recently released in 


‘this country, the presiding judge 


says something like this: “There are 
times when it is impossible for jus- 


) tice to be served, times whenever any 
fdecision will in some sense be an 
fh unjust decision.” 


This is not a popular philosophy 


‘and probably is rare among jurists. 


It is even rarer in motion pictures 
where we are taught that the good 
and the bad can be easily distin- 


iguished and that anyone with sin- 


cere intentions and a good will can 
reward the good and punish the evil. 


There Are No Villains 


One of the many virtues of this 
film—and it is superb in almost 


/every respect—is that there are no 


villains, although there are people 
locked in a most heart-rending con- 
flict over the possession of a twelve- 
year-old boy: the real mother long 
presumed dead, who wants the baby 


‘which was literally ripped from her 


arms by the Nazis a few months 
after his birth; and the foster 
mother, a German housewife, who 
had adopted the boy in the belief 
(created by Nazi propaganda) that 


‘his parents were Germans who had 
been killed in the war. 


Both parties stand pathetically be- 


fore the court, present their claims 
and await a decision. It is upon com- 


pletion of their testimony that the 


‘presiding judge makes his rather 


profound comment upon the ambig- 


uity involved in the search for 


justice. 
Is He To Be Traded? 

How could justice be perfectly 
served? If the judge awards the 
child to the foster mother, he is 
only adding to the incredible punish- 
ment that the real mother has al- 
ready suffered at the hands of the 
Nazis—the execution of her husband 
as a partisan before her eyes, the 
deportation of her two daughters to 
a camp from which they never re- 
turned, the kidnapping of her last 
and only son in order to be raised 
as a German by Germans, and her 
own retention in the notorious 
“health camp” at Auschwitze where 
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she was subjected to the animal de- 
sires of young Nazis. 

If the judges award the child to 
the real mother, they are, in effect, 
punishing the foster parents, and, 
perhaps, the child as well. For they 
chose this boy not because he was 
the most lovable orphan offered to 
them, but because he so obviously 
needed a home, petrified as he was 
by the fear of adults and sick with 
anxiety. They protected him and 
nursed him back from the edge of 
mental disorder with love and care, 
and finally sacrificed the chances for 
their own safety in order to keep 
him from the hands of the Russians. 

Finally there is the boy. He nat- 
urally wants to stay with those whom 
he has learned to call mother and 
father. Are his own wishes—im- 
mature as they are—to be final and 
decisive? Is he to be traded like a 
piece of property so that once more 
his entire world will be called into 
question by the conflicts of an adult 
world which he did not create and 
finds impossible to understand? 
Avoided Both Temptations 

It would have been relatively 
simple for this film to have catered 
to our desire to have a “right” solu- 
tion. They might have emphasized, 
for example, the fact that the foster 
parents were Nazis and that the 
father was a storm-trooper. Or, on 
the other side, the irrationality of the 
real mother’s desire to have her baby 
back again despite. the fact that he 
is no longer a baby and has a new 
life of his own. Instead, the pro- 
ducer, Michael Balcon of Ealing 
Studios, avoided both temptations 
and the conflict is seen through the 
eyes of each mother, a perspective 
which makes it impossible to assume 
a neutral point of view which will 
avoid the tragedy. 

After seeing “The Divided Heart” 
I realized how incurably optimistic 
our views of life are in one respect 
if the motion pictures and television 
are any indication of it. For regard- 
less of the complexity of life which 
they portray, they all suppose that 
sincerity and a good will can break 
through these complexities and reach 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 


A, ‘SOUND FILMSTRIP» 


Acclaimed by Christian Educators of all 
protestant denominations as the true, au- 
thentic interpretation of the wonderful mes- 
sage of Christmas. Superb color pictures of 
real people, period costumes, inspiring dia- 
logue, magnificent music combine to make 
an unforgettable sound filmstrip. 


37 FRAMES, COLOR 


HOLY NIGHT — |saiah's 
,,\ prophecy thru manger scene. 
§/ COLOR with MANUAL 

Dual-Purpose Record, 1-333 2.50 


ESCAPE TO EGYPT — May be used 
with HOLY NIGHT, continues with 
Herod’s attempt to outwit the 
Wise Men... thru the Escape. 


COLOR WITH MANUAL $5.00 
Dual-Purpose Record, 1-333 2.50 
: ean 
WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT 
COLOR with MANUAL... ..$10.00 
2 records .... 78 rpm $5.00 


CHRISTOPHER MOUSE 
COLOR with MANUAL... 


Dual-Purpose Record — 1-331 $ 2.50 
Two adorable, animated Christmas 
stories for children, but enjoyed by all. 


Order from your dealer or send to... 


Cathedral “Films 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, California 


Waikiki —————— 
PUA-LEI-LANI HOTEL 


Cottage type—complete kitchens. No bar. 
Quiet—privacy. Few steps to beach, stores, 
and entertainment spots. 


Reasonable Rates 
Write direct for information 
2460 Koa Ave. 


Honolulu 


WANT TO KNOW MORE 
ABOUT RUSSIA? 
Send $1.00 
for 32-page ATLAS No. 
H52en of colored maps. Size 
10 x 7% inches. Deals with 
history, geography, and re- 

sources of the U.S.S.R. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill, 
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No matter what the words mean to you... 


Don’t be ‘‘Insurance Poor’ 


To some people “insurance poor” means over- 
burdened with insurance premiums; to others 
it means a lack of adequate insurance 


protection. 


Both extremes are usually unnecessary. 
There is a happy medium which can readily be 


determined — 
your family which is 
“budget right”. 


a precise amount of insurance for 
“insurance right” 


and 


Let Church Life help discover what is right 
for you, impartially and without obligation. If 
you are serving the Church beyond the act of 


20 Exchange Place 


THE F-SR: 
TAN B SUE. & 
TENAFLY N'J- 
| STAINED: GLASS | 
DECORATION: OWING NE 


YW SAL-CHURCH: CRAFTS \ 


SINCE 
“\ 1889 


membership alone, you are eligible to send for 
our Information Sheet. Do it today. 


a. the Church //¢ Insurance Corporation 


Affiliated with the CHURCH PENSION FUND 


. New York 5, N.Y. 


LEADING 
DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH 


Beeswax 
Candles 


Vesper Lights 
Sanctuary Lights 
nd Lamps 


CANDLES 


Write for 
price list and 
illustrated folder 


WILL & BAUMER 
CANDLE CO., INC. 
Svracuse, N.Y 


Votive Lights 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 


‘SZ FOR THE FINEST 


2a8 Carillonic Bells & Chimes 
i 


C Chimes starting as low as $396.00 


Write for complete information to 


-MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Callf. 


CHALICES 


Finest Designs and Quality 
Send for 
illustrated book No. ECNIC 
F. OSBORNE & CO., LTD. 
117 Gower Street 
LONDON W-C-] ENGLAND 


a, 
al 
a 


» 
CIIYIE XII 
EXXFER A 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
+ SCUDOS inc. + 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 12, N. J. 


= 


IKE 
Newva 


“N 


CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful qualities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard free samples 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns 
Plexiglass Pall Foundations 
32, (0: (OVb" Sandia es S100 


rey | 
lurch Furniture 


WOOD TABLES 
Manufactured tn eur own 


factory ef towrenceville, 
Vo. Buy Direcv from Fac. 


tory, Free Cotatog, 


FLOWERS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Maln, Richmend, Ve. 
7 
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—THE COVENANT— | 
OF FAITH | 


‘Indispensable Ingredient’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
perfect faith, and the two stories told. f 
of him in Gen. 15 and 22 give further tj 
illustrations of the kind of faith he ¢ 
had—and the kind the Bible expects : 
of us—not just a blind acceptance of f 
unprovable propositions and prom- | 
ises, but rather a complete trust in| 
the kindly purposes of God and anf 
entire willingness to place the direc- 
tion of one’s life in the hands of a¥§| 
Heavenly Father. '} 

The great teachers of the Bible, }! 
from Isaiah to St. Paul, tell us that 
faith, of the quality of Abraham’s, 
is the one indispensable ingredient of { 
the religious life, the first and basic 
condition for establishing a right re-'. 
lationship with God. If we now turn; 
to the passage in Hebrews (11:8-12) ) 
we shall be ready to appreciate the« 
almost poetic beauty of the unknown (| 
author’s description of Abraham as ¥ 
the chief of the heroes of faith. 
Friendship, Obligation i 

Because Abraham believed in God’s 
promises, God “reckoned it to him for ¥ 
righteousness” (Gen. 15:4) and en-&§ 
tered into a covenant with him, ai) 
permanent relationship of friendship j% 
and mutual obligation. In the biblical i! 
view, man’s relationship to God is @ 
always within the framework of a 
particular covenant, but the way a HB 


Gen. 15:18 was made with Abraham) 
and his descendants, but its blessings i 
were intended from the beginning; 

for “all the families of the wash 
(Gen. 12:3). Israel’s covenant with!|: 
God was not established as a means of! } 
self-glorification (though she some-? - 
times forgot this), but as an instru-) H 
ment by which the whole of human-)|- 
kind might be restored to God in love)! 
and obedience. This purpose was atily 
last realized by the coming of Christ,||, 
when all the national limitations of} 
the covenant were done away and its} 
blessings became ours too, for we are 
Christ’s and therefore also “Abra-) - 
ham’s seed, heirs according to thei] 
promise” (Gal. 3:29). END 
e@ This is the second installment of i 
a long series to be run in each issue) ‘ 
on The Bible Story. The next by Dr.) . 
Dentan—Oct. 16—The Covenant of}\? 
Law. . 
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|” WOMAN’S CORNER 
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By BETSY TUPMAN 


T WOULD be interesting to con- 

duct a survey to see how many 
women step into their kitchen to 
fix dinner with the awareness that 
it should be seasoned with spiritual 
qualities as well as with salt. 

Many women consider cooking 
just a daily chore—but isn’t it a 
challenge to real Christian disciple- 
ship? Too often, I expect, we cook 
with our hands and not our hearts. 
And sometimes not our heads, either. 

It doesn’t seem too far-fetched 
to speculate that if our daily bread 
is our Lord’s will, and theology our 
interpretation of His will, then there 
must be theology involved in cook- 
ing dinner. 

Obviously, cooking involves 
money, time and work—all of which 
are God’s concern, but what are 
some of the ingredients of the 
spiritual dinner menu? 

Certainly large quantities of love 
are as necessary as baking powder 
is to the biscuits. Is there anything 
more unappetizing than a dinner 
indifferently thrown together and 
tossed on the table? And who wants 
to cook without someone around to 
share the results! 

What about imagination and in- 
genuity? Try to provide interesting, 
healthful food (keeping in mind the 
waistline and the sin of gluttony) 
without these two “spices.” They 
add a lot of flavor to not only what 
you cook, but how you do it. You’d 
get into an awful rut frying every 
piece of meat and boiling every 
potato! 

A little sense of humor peppers 
the dinner preparation, too, particu- 
larly if you can laugh at yourself 
when you let the meat loaf burn, 
instead of blowing your top. 

Most women would agree, I’m 
sure, that patience helps, especially 
when the spinach boils over, the 
grease from the broiler catches fire 
and your husband remarks that 
your hair needs combing—all at 
once. 

When you carry the Ronee into 
the dining room, peace should go 


along with it—peace within your- 
self so that you can sit down at the 
table without looking as though 
you’d just finished a race around 
the block. 

Of course, the whole operation 
requires effort and efficiency. You 
can’t have every course of your 
meal ready at the same time with- 
out those assists. And enthusiasm 
makes it all fun. 

With these thoughts in mind, it 
looks as though cooking dinner 
really involves character and per- 
sonality that place the kitchen 
squarely in the Kingdom of God. 

Our Lord didn’t turn to democ- 
racy versus communism to demon- 
strate how God wanted people to 
live. He used the “routine” hap- 
penings in home, work and play to 
teach eternal truths. 

It should be our constant chal- 
lenge to see our daily duties as ways 
to make these truths come alive. 

The Church had something like 
this in mind when it produced the 
new Christian education materials. 
While I don’t want to jump into 
the current pro-and-con discussion 
of the value of their contents, no 
one has questioned the value of their 
purposes. One of these purposes is 
the renewed emphasis on religion 
in the home. 

The importance of this practice 
has always been underscored by the 
Church, but somewhere along the 
way Christians began overlooking 
the vast opportunities for religious 
growth in the home. At least it 
seemed they were, with parents 
dropping children off at Sunday 
School and going on about their 
business, and only halves of families 
worshipping together. 

This challenge of seeing ways to 
grow spiritually in household duties 
should also be encouraging to the 
woman who claims they keep her 
too busy to participate more fully 
in the Church’s program. 

Cooking dinner at home is just as 
much a part of that program as 
parish activities or missions. 


ONAN 
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Robes for Your Choir 


L] Robe Styles 


[] Swatches of material 
for fabric and color 


send [_] We're interested in 
New Robes 
for 


a Reconditioned, used, 
Robes 
catalog [] Pulpit Gown 
[J Confirmation Robes 


(_] Have representative with 
samples, phone for ap- 
pointment. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. 

1908 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 


Gown s 


¢ Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
\J RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
‘FF Embroideries - 


S—, 
2 Hangings - Communion 


Vestments 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 
CATALOG ON REQUEST % 
CHURCH GOODS 


sional ce 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. {| 


IDEAL PROFIT ITEM FOR CHURCH GROUPS 


RUBBER NEW self cleaning 


scouring pad pleases 
everyone. 
ee SCOURING 


Repeat sales guarantee 
steady profits. 
TRY IT! 


DEPARTMENT ECN- 2° 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. . 


¢ MONEY ror your treasury 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
a elencaicl MILLS 


your organization 
_CS:C COX, NEW YORK 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire- 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


<= boul SCHOOLS & COLLEGES Tim 
| 


Strength of Mind, Body and Spirit: 
His Heritage at Howe Military School 


Howe Military School, established at Howe, Indiana in 1884, 
opens new worlds of learning to alert young minds, The Poten- 
tial Achievement Rating, unique with Howe, gives each boy 
a challenging goal suited to his special abilities. Small classes, 
individual help and supervised study hours all encourage 


academic excellence. 


The Howe educational system also stresses military and 
athletic training. In a competitive atmosphere, cadets are 
taught to respect authority as well as think for themselves. 
They learn how to lead, and how to be led. 

Physical well-being is promoted by healthful living condi- 
tions. The 60-acre campus is far from the influences of con- 
gested city life, yet close to a modern medical center. The 
balanced daily schedule allows boys to receive the maximum 
benefits from their mental and bodily training. 

Howe, founded by the Episcopal Church, is divided into the 
Lower School (Grades 4-8) and High School (Grades 9-12). 
Since its founding, the school has provided sound learning 
within a Christian atmosphere. Physical facilities are excep- 
tional—three new dormitories and a swimming pool were 
added to the campus during 1954. The chapel, however, still 
remains the literal and spiritual center of the campus. 


Hannah More Academy 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. Small groups. Indi- 
vidual guidance. Contemporary methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, dramatics. Riding and other 
sports. Field trips to Baltimore and Washington. 
Catalog. Victor E, Cain. Headmaster, Mrs. M. E. 
Winfield, Director. Reistertown, Md. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited college 
preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilmington. 
All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer school, 
music camp and junior camp. Friendly, homelike 
atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., William Sawin 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 
MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN wavac acapemy 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Ghurch auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee, Senior ROTO basic. 
All sports; sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. 
Write for catalogs. 


1510 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 


sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards. 


Rey. John M. Frye 
Chaplain 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 


Country boarding and day school for girls. Primary 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” Address: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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LASELL. . . 


from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
vocational and general courses. Three-year 
nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 
Lasell Junior College 


Auburndale 66 Mass. 


ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal Day School for Pre-School and 
Elementary Boys and Girls. 

Nursery, kindergarten. Grades 1-8. Basic 
skills, French, arts, and crafts, singing, 
dancing, dramatics, team games. Guided 
recreation. Regents accredited. 


THE REV. MOTHER, C.H.S., M.A., Ed. D, Headmistress 
621-623 West 113th St., New York 25 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life’—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
ualized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks, Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Founded 


1858 


Shattuck Sct 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program—religious, academic, social, military 


—is integrated to help boys grow ‘‘in wisdom and stat- 
ure and in favor with God and man.’’ 


The Rev, Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, Jr., Headmaster 
450 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school, 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12. Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Small classes. All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalogue write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonio, Texas 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


A Specialized school for girls. Grades @ 
through 12. College Preparatory ancr 
General Courses. Beautiful Campus of 42% 
acres. Three miles from the University o:| 
the South. 

Address: The Sister Superior C.S.M. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese 
Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-121 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individuals 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Musici 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dormsr 
Established 1910. 

Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginiay 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, Vale 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL { 
Episcopal Est. 1884 Grades 4-1» 


College Preparatory. Each student has individuay 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for alls!) 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproacl 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 230. Lower 90' 


Sewanee, Tenn) 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton | 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL J 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows vipa 
ard independent school requirements, but where the eme™ 
phasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. Foy! 
4th through. 8th grades. Applications welcomed | frot®! 
boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Liber#® 
scholarships. For further information write | 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC zi 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 
Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Inst 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church! 
Established 1902. High School and Junior Colle 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 


For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS, President 
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A WAY OF LIFE— 


| CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
(All Saints’ have helped provide a 
}‘parish-away-from-home” for these 


young people, the deal is not at all a 
one-sided affair. Canterbury actually 
ontributes to the life and health of 
ithis thriving city parish. In a capital 
und campaign successfully completed 
ecently, the members of Canterbury 
fcontributed in pledges the staggering 
sum of more than $10,000. This they 
fdid in the spirit of: ‘All Saints’ has 
idone much for us. This is one way to 
idemonstrate our appreciation.”” When 
the drive for funds was launched at 
a parish dinner at Atlanta’s Biltmore 
Hotel, 725 parishioners heard the an- 
mouncement of Canterbury members’ 
ontributions with deep and very 
fmuch moved humility. 


A parish-away-from-home 


Mr. Wood: church rector 


Canterbury is a worship-centered 
activity at All Saints’. House parties 
and weekends at country homes of 
members are part of Canterbury life, 
of course, but weekly communion 
services at 7:20 on Friday mornings, 
morning prayer and their own devo- 
tional services on Sunday evenings 
are even better attended. One “‘gradu- 
ate” of Canterbury has already set his 
goal in Holy Orders. To each, Canter- 
bury is a “way of life” rather than 
a club, or an “escape” from campus 
regimentation. 

Members of Canterbury are being 
drawn into the parish as equal mem- 
bers, fully responsible Christian lay- 
men who can go back to their cam- 
puses, and on to future jobs, armed 
with a faith and a “way to look” 
which will prepare them to answer 
challenging questions which will face 
them long after they leave the college 
campus. END 
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Your Light So Shine 


designed to spell out in ABC language the essence 
of sound public relations for churches. This filmstrip, 
prepared by the Public Relations Division of the 
National Council’s Department of Promotion, shows 
how to organize your church for the best news cover- 
age—explains how to write news stories that will be 
welcomed by the editor. 


Based on proven principles of good public relations 
this strip has been acclaimed by church leaders and 
newspaper people as the soundest training too yet 
devised. 


Keep a print on hand in your parish film library. 
Can be shown on any 35mm strip film projector. Only 
$2.50 per print. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
281 Fourth Avenue e« New York 10, N. Y. 


MMO» 


, THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER 


Produced by THE OFFICIAL PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 

THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
in the NEW convenient size (4546” x 634”) with 
larger type for easier reading. 
Black hand grained morocco, limp, gold edges, 
gold roll, (1632x) 
In red, (1633x), blue, (1634x), or maroon, 
(1635x) 

Combination Prayer Book and Hymnal 
in the same style, 

In black binding, (1672x) $12.50 
In red, (1673x), blue, (1674x), or maroon, 
(1675x) $13.50 


SSS 
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At your bookstore THE SEABURY PRESS + GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


> 
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Schools. 


NORTHEAST 
SAINT MARY’S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports. 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 


Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FORMAN 


FOR BOYS FOR GIRLS 
Emphasizing character and a sound 
education 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


THE SCHOOLS 


NORFOLK ROAD, 


; BROOKSIDE 
The school for your son if he needs competent guid- 
ance, sound academic preparation in a small school. 
Beautiful campus. College, business, vocational courses. 
Auto., carpentry, machine shops. Farming. All sports. 
Box L-180, Great Barrington, Mass. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 3], Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


THE 
CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,200 acre 

farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 

where boys learn to Study, work and play. 

Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D., Headmaster 
Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


Tor further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL ————, 


Niagara Falls New York 
FOUNDmD 1853 
A Chutch School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 
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— QUALITIES —— 
OF A PRIEST 


‘His own rule of life’ 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 

ing behind the adjective Catholic nor 
a Presbyterian concealed under the 
adjective Evangelical.”” His watch- 
word should be utter loyalty to our 
Lord and His Church and to the doc- 
trine, discipline and worship of this 
particular part of the vineyard in 
which he is called to minister. 

As to his personal conduct, George 
Herbert put it plainly in his advice 
to the Country Parson. He said: 
“The parson’s yea is yea, and nay 
nay; and his apparel plain, but rev- 
erend and clean, without spots or 
dust or smell, the purity of his mind 
breaking out and dilating itself even 
to his body, clothes and habitation.” 
A quaint bit of wisdom perhaps, and 
rather candidly expressed for the 
modern reader, but as appropriate 
in its essence to the 20th century 
as to the 17th. 

Spiritual Beauty, Dignity 

To his preaching ability and his 
genuine Christian convictions should 
be added the note of spiritual beauty 
and dignity in conducting the serv- 
ices of the Church. As one man puts 
it: “The Book of Common Prayer 
has been carefully written. Every 
word in it has significance and mean- 
ing, and yet I find minister after 
minister who rattles through the 
prayers as though they were in Ara- 
bic or Latin; without pauses, with- 
out emphasis, and, really, without 
significance.” 

There is one other thought that I 
should like to add—that of an order- 
ly and an ordered life. In few voca- 
tions is a man “on his own” to the 
extent that the minister is. He has 
no time-clock to punch, he is not paid 
by the hour or the day, and there 
will be no one to check up on the way 
he spends his time. It is a great 
temptation to daydream under the 
guise of studying, to pay social calls 
under the guise of pastoral visiting, 
and to procrastinate under the guise 
of prayer. He will have to make his 
own rule of life, and discipline him- 
self to live by it. This, I think, is one 
of the most important things that a 
clergyman can do. 

“So I leave with you,” I said in 
my address, “the trilogy of the heart 
—that you be a man of God with the 
love of your people and a genuine 
sense of pastoral devotion. 

“T leave with you the trilogy of the 
mind—that you be a good preacher 


Schools 


EAST 


St. Bernard’s School | 


1900 


Episcopal college preparatory 
school, grades 7-12. Located in 
Somerset Hills 40 miles from New 
York. Small classes, supervised 
study, all athletics, work program. 
Scouting, music, rifle, camera 
clubs. Boarding and day students. 


Donald R. Williams 
Headmaster 


Gladstone, N. J. 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


A boarding school established in 1919 for the boys qs 
of tbe chor of St. Thomas Episcopal Church, Fifth q 
Avenue. Grades 5-8. New $500,000 school residence. ¢, 
High academic standards. y accredited. Excel- ‘ 
lent musical Bap aA Naas | age and arts pro- 
gram. Endowed. F fe 400 per year. } 
William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


The Graduate Hospital of q 


The University of Pennsylvania: 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for wome 

18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school «| 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipens 
ufter first 8 months. The next class to be admitted i! 
February, 1956. For information write: Director of Nur: 

ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvanian 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvaniav 


/ Boys, grades 7-12. Colleaé 
St. Peter s School preparatory, general course!s/ 
Recent graduates in 39 colleges and universities. Sma.e 
classes. Remedial reading. Scholarships, sel nae pla 
O-acn i 


Music, dramatics, sports. New gymnasium. 
campus, 


Frank E. Leeming, Headmaster, Peekskill, N. Y. 


SOUTH 


Stuart 
Hall 


Virginia’s Oldest 
Preparatory School for Girls 


Episcopal school in the Shenandoah 


Valley. Grades 9-12. Fully accredited. 
Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course. Music, art, sports. Mod- 
ern equipment. Gymnasium, indgor 
swimming pool. Attractive campus. 
Charming atmosphere. Catalogue. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A. 
Headmistress 


Box E Staunton, Virginia 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 
St. George, Virginia 


| 

FORTY-SEVENTH SESSION OPENS 
i SEPTEMBER 4, 1955 

i 


An Episcopal Church Boarding 
|| School for boys and girls, grades 
| one through high school. Lo- 
| cated in the beautiful Blue 
Ridge Mountains 23 miles north 
of Charlottesville, and 115 miles 
southwest of Washington. “An 
Open Door of Opportunity.”’ | 


Literature sent on request 


Apply to: 
(Rev.) D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


VOORHEES SCHOOL anp 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Denmark, S. C. 


Splendid location — healthful 
surroundings. 


Junior College 
Two years of Liberal Arts and a 
terminal program including 
Secretarial Science, Home Eco- 
nomics, Pre-Nursing and 16 
§ Trades. 
High School 
16 units given, including trades. 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


*§ Accredited by South Carolina State De- 
partment and The Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Class 
A—Approved by Veterans Administra- 
tion. 


Appress: THE REGISTRAR 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 


ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, (Gr. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tery work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

1 courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 

cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 
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to the best of your ability, that you 
be a man of genuine Christian con- 
victions, and that you render the 
Liturgy with spiritual beauty and 
dignity. 

“T leave you with the recommenda- 
tion that you formulate and live by 
a simple rule of life, and by the 
discipline of ordered time.” 

Finally, I closed with the words 
of an Anglican layman who has a 
very deep concept of the reality of 
the Spirit and of the vocation to the 
Sacred Ministry. Somewhere, Mr. C. 
S. Lewis has written: 

“Tt is the nature of a vocation to 
appear to men in the double char- 
acter of a duty and a desire, a thing 


that calls and beckons, that calls in- 


exorably, yet you must strain your 
ears to catch the voice, that insists 
on being sought, yet refuses to be 
found. In the human response to this 
we find the element of duty, to fol- 
low the vocation does not mean hap- 
piness; but once it has been heard, 
there is no happiness for those who 
do not follow.” END 


—DIVIDED HEART — 
Hope For Resurrection 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

a just and reasonable solution. They 
almost always fail to realize that the 
most dreadful dilemmas of life are 
those in which we must choose not 
between good and evil but between 
conflicting goods. The motion pic- 
tures rarely deal with tragic situ- 
ations of this character. Is it because 
this would call into question our com- 
fortable belief that we have the abil- 
ity in all cases to choose the right? 

The Christian hope for a final 
day of judgment has some relevance 
here, for it prevents us from pes- 
simism on the one hand and naive 
optimism on the other: From pes- 
simism because we hope for a final 
good; from optimism because we 
recognize that no mere human judg- 
ment, however well-intentioned, can 
escape from perpetrating some in- 
justice. If there were only tragedy 
and injustice, we would despair; if 
only naive confidence, we would be 
self-deceived. 

Christianity accepts at once the 
tragic character of life—our symbol 
is a cross—and the conviction that 
tragedy is not ultimately final—we 
hope for a resurrection. This may 
appear to be a less simple view of life 
than the other alternatives, but it is 
a truer one. Occasionally pictures 
like “The Divided Heart” come along 
and help confirm this faith. END 


Schools 


NORTH CENTRAL 


Carleton College 


Laurence M. Gould 
President 


Carleton College, a coeducational col- 
lege located at Northfield, Minnesota, 
is recognized as the Church College 
of Minnesota. 


Carleton is a liberal arts college offer- 
ing courses in twenty departments. 
The faculty is made up of ninety 
teachers trained in the best American 
and foreign universities. 


For further information address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall, Northfield, Minnesota 


Year 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Un- 
usual opportunities in Music, Dramatics and 
Fine Arts including Ceramics. All sports. Jun- 
ior School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 
miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. Write for Catalog. 


Box EC Kenosha, Wisc. 


SAINT MARY’S HALL 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls 


Faribault, Minnesota 
Founded 1866 


Close relationships of students and faculty in resi- 
dence allow for a maximum of spiritual, academic 
and secial grewth. Fully accredited. Preparation for 
leading colleges. An extensive sports program, in- 
cluding riding. 


Martha Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


Schools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 


Austin, Texas 


Operated by the Episcopal Diocese 
of Texas as a co-educational church 
school for boys and girls in Grades 
7-12. Fully accredited. Experienced 
faculty to provide a strong academic 
program balanced by activities that 


develop individual interests. Small 
classes. Limited enrollment. Prepares 
for any college. Modern buildings. 
Splendid climate. Program designed 
to give religion its rightful place in 
general education within the spirit 
of a Christian Community. 


Robert M. Kimball, 


Headmaster 
P.O. Box 818 Austin 64, Texas 


WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 


THE RT. REV. FRANCIS ERIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 


ROSAMOND E. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


HAWAII 


HAWAII EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 


Kamuela, Hawaii 


Boarding School for Boys 
Day School for Boys and Girls 
Grades 7 To 12 


College Preparatory Course 


Small classes allow 
individual instruction 


Scholarship 
Christian Training 


Discipline 


Organized recreation, riding, swim- 
ming, athletics in this Hawaiian 
ranch atmosphere 


For Information Write 
MR. JAMES M. TAYLOR, Headmaster 


HAWAII EPISCOPAL ACADEMY 
KAMUELA, HAWAII 


please mention 
Episcopal Churchnews 
when writing to schools 
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Placements 


Transitions 


ASHBY, JOHN F., locum tenens at Hugo, 
Okla., to St. John’s Church, Durant, and St. 
Peter’s Church, Coalgate, Okla., as vicar. 


BAKER, ELMER P., rector, Church of the 
Ascension, Baltimore, Md., to St. Mark’s Church, 
Millsboro, Del., as rector. 


BLACKBURN, HOWARD W., rector, St. 
Mary’s Church, Baltimore, Md., to Grace Church, 
Tucson, Ariz., as associate rector. 


CANTERBURY, CLAUDE E., rector, St. 
Paul’s Church-on-the-Plains, Lubbock, Texas, has 
been appointed first archdeacon of the Missionary 
District of North Texas, with headquarters at the 
district’s Conference Center, north of Amarillo. 


CARTER, JOHN WILLIAM, rector, Grace 
Church, Weldon, N. C., and Church of the Saviour, 
Jackson, N. C., to Grace Church, Morganton, 
as rector. 


CATHCART, JOSEPH N., following a year of 
graduate study at General Theological Seminary. 
N. Y. C., and his ordination to the priesthood in 
June, to Church of the Redeemer, Ruston, La., 
as rector and student chaplain at Louisiana 
Polytech. 


CHARLES, J. EDWIN, retired since Septem- 
ber, 1954, to Grace Church, Pomeroy, Ohio, as 
rector. 


CHASE, PETER, St. 
Canterbury, England, 
South Kent, Conn., as chaplain. 


COOL, WILLIAM I., JR., canon, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Oklahoma City, and acting dean for 
six months, to St. Matthew’s Church, Enid, 
Okla., as rector. 


ELWELL, WILLIAM, rector, Grace Church, 
Sheboygan, Wis., to St. Clement’s Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., as rector. 


FOLWELL, WILLIAM, St. Peter’s Church, 
Plant City, Fla., to the faculty of St. Martin’s 
School, New Orleans, La. 


GUNN, JULIEN, O.H.C., Holy Cross Monas- 
tery, West Park, N. Y., to St. Andrew’s School, 
St. Andrew’s, Tenn., as prior. 


HAMMOND, B. B., rector, St. Peter’s Church, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., as dean. 


HASTINGS, A. ABBOTT, rector, St. John’s 
Church, Beverly Farms, Mass., to Christ Church, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, as associate rector. 


McHENRY, W. BRUCE, of Foreman, Ark., to 
the Hugo-Idabel-Antlers field, Okla., as vicar, 


NORGREN, WILLIAM A., Fellow and Tutor, 
General Theological Seminary, New York City, to 
Christ Church, Oxford, England, as Advanced 
Seatenk and a chaplain of Christ Church Cathe- 

ral. 


ORMOND, JOHN J., in charge of St. Philip’s 
Church, Fayetteville, Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Tolar-Hart, and Christ Church, Hope Mills, 
N. C., to St. James Church, Baton Rouge, La., 
as assistant rector. 


RICHARDS, F. LEE, vicar, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Somerton, Philadelphia, Pa., to Trinity 
Church, Whitinsville, Mass., as rector. 


RIEPMA, SEARS F., retired rector, Christ 
Church, Springfield, Mo., to St. Mark’s Church, 
Seminole, Okla., as locum tenens vicar. 


ROBSON, JOHN W., assistant, Trinity Church, 
Gloversville, N. Y., to St. Timothy’s Church, 
Catonsville, Md., as assistant. 


SIDENER, HERMAN 6&., rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Canton, Ohio, to Cathedral School, Gar- 
den City, Long Island, N. Y., to teach Sacred 
Studies. 


WILLIAMS, JAMES E., recently ordained, to 
St. Thomas’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa., as curate. 


Augustine’s College, 


AMA 


to South Kent School, 
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HAWAII 


Maholo 2 
Aloha! 


MAHALO .. . “Thanks” for being such 
wonderful guests during 58th General 
Convention. 


. . . We loved having you with us and 
hope you will come back again. Until 


then... 
ALOHA! 


IOLANI SCHOOL 


(founded 1862 under patronage 
of King Kamehameha IV.) 
A proud heritage . . . a brilliant future! 


DAY AND BOARDING 
HONOLULU HAWAII 


SOUTH 


PATTERSON SCHOOL” BOY 
eee, reall ot ee 


Accredited Church School on 1300 
acre estate. Grades 6-12. Small classes, 
guidance program, remedial reading. | 
Gymnasium, sports. All-inclusive rate, | 
$750. 


For catalog and “Happy Valley” folder 
write: 
George F. Wiese, Box 1 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 


HELP WANTED 


MISSIONARY TEACHERS wanted. Opportunid 


to give great service at school for Indian gir 
Moderate salary but considerable spiritual rewa 
and great personal satisfaction. Write: Headmast 
St. Mary’s, Springfield, South Dakota. 


CURATE WANTED for at least one year. Pray, 
Book Churchman with experience. State salary ¢ 


sired. Reply 714 Hulman Building, Dayton | 
Ohio. 


RECTOR WANTED for fine Central Wyomii 


Parish. Excellent climate and living condition 
Prayerbook Catholic—no extremes — send bi! 
graphical data to Box 1309 Episcopal Churchnewé 


Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, within six years of retirement, Paris 


Mission or Assistant. Box 1308 Episcopal Churd 


news, Richmond 11, Va. 
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